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for rapid 
anesthesia 
and prompt recovery 


BREVANE is truly a short-acting barbiturate — combining high anesthetic activity 
with low toxicity. Induction is smooth, rapid, and free of excitement or irritability. 
Dosage is low, requiring only 25 mg. (I cc. of a 2.5 per cent solution) per five 
pounds of body weight. 


The superiority of BREVANE over older barbiturates is due to a lack of sulfur 
in the molecule and a chemical structure with two positions of unsaturation. For 
this reason, BREVANE is metabolized rapidly in the tissues rather than stored in 
the body fat depots. Recovery is uncomplicated, with little side effect, and is 
usually complete in 30 minutes. 


BREVANE is supplied as a dry powder for stability, 500 mg. per vial. It is readily 
restored with Water for Injection, U.S.P., or sterile normal saline solution. 


CORN STATES ORTES. 


‘3124 HARNEY STREET OMAHA. NEBRASKA 


SUBSIDIARY OF EL! LILLY AND,» COMPANY 
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One word distinguishes EVA among live cul- 
ture erysipelas vaccines—AVIRULENT. In 
its search for an improved method of vaccin- 
ating swine against erysipelas, Norden’s bio- 
logical research division developed the first 
effective erysipelas vaccine live culture, 
avirulent. Not only was the new vaccine 
found to produce a solid, durable immunity 
against swine erysipelas, but it was also 
entirely non-pathogenic for animals and man. 


Since its introduction, EVA has protected 
millions of swine—even on problem farms. 
EVA is effective because it is live culture, 
producing a rapid, high immunity response 
which normally lasts through marketing age. 
And EVA is safe because it is avirulent, pro- 
viding complete freedom from local and 
systemic reactions—it cannot seed premises 
or produce infection. 


Only EVA-type vaccine is AVIRULENT 
among live culture vaccines used in swine 
erysipelas vaccination, in contrast to the 
modified and “hot” types. EVA is avirulent— 
not attenuated and not virulent. Cyclic vac- 
cination with EVA provides year around pro- 
tection. 


EVA is supplied in 5-2 doses, 5, 25, and 50 
doses. Patents Pending U.S. and Canada 


NORDEN LABORATORIES Lincoln, Nebr. 
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after more than a 
quarter century.. 


is 
the soundest 
approach to the 


*Trademark for Pitman-Moore Co. Bio. 665 
(canine distemper vaccine and infectious 
canine hepatitis vaccine and leptospira cae 
nicola bacterin in bronchisepticus-streptoe 
coccus-typhimurium bacterin). Available in 
5 cc. and 50 cc. vials, 


Throughout the world, Virogen .. . the 
first multivalent vaccine developed for pro- 
tection against the “complex” of canine 
distemper . . . has established an unsur- 
passed record of safety and effectiveness. 
For more than 25 years it has often been 
imitated, but never duplicated. 

When the growing threat of infectious 
canine hepatitis led to the introduction of 
Virogen D-H, in 1953, veterinarians quickly 
endorsed this logical expansion of “the 
Virogen concept.” 

Today, the increasing incidence of canine 
leptospirosis shows the clinical need for a 
single vaccine that will protect against all 
three of the major viral infections in dogs 
. . . as well as the secondary bacterial in- 
vaders that may complicate an attack of 
distemper, hepatitis, or leptospirosis. 

Such a vaccine, in keeping with the origi- 
nal Virogen concept of “the greatest possi- 
ble protection,” is Virogen D-H-L. 


VIROGEN 


a research 
development of 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY DIVISION 


ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Correspondence 


December 16, 1959 


Dear Sir: 

By the Xerox process, we are now able to repro- 
duce separate articles or even complete issues of the 
two Journals published by you. This will give your 
subscribers the advantage of being able to complete 
imperfect sets when you yourselves are unable to 
furnish back issues. 

Enlargements from microfilm, which we already 
have here, can be made up into approximately 6 x 9 
inches in size, a trifle smaller than your usual 7 x 
10-inch page, for about $3.50 per issue. The 7 x 
10-inch size can be made for about $7.00 per issue. 
The reason there is a price differential is because 
we would have to re-photograph in order to make 
the pages exactly the same size as those in your 
regular paper edition. 

The microfilm sells for approximately $7.00 per 
year and we furnish it only to those who are already 
subscribers to the paper edition. The exact price 
in each case depends upon the number of pages 
to be reproduced. 

s/STEVENS RICE 
University Microfilms, Inc. 
313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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PALMER CHEMICAL & EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
HOME OFFICE: 1391 SPRING STREET, N. W. 
ATLANTA 9, GEORGIA 
OMAHA BRANCH: 3802 NORTH 67th AVENUE 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


WALL'S LIVESTOCK ARNOLD LABORATORIES 
SUPPLY P. O. Box 111 
146 Division St. New Castle, Ind. 


Porterviile, Calif. 
544 Ben Maddox Way 


Visalia, Calif 
5201 E. Washington Kansas City, Kan. 
i DOUGLAS B. HORD 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
ANCHOR OF CALIFORNIA 915 Black Hills 
Alliance, Neb. 


428 P Street 
Fresno, Calif. NORTHWEST VETERINARY 
SUPPLY 


IMPERIAL LIVESTOCK 
SUPPLY 1415 Seventh St. 
O. Box 1714 Oregon City, Ore. 
El Centro, Calif. 
P. ©. Box 1082 
M 1200 Ist Ave. North 


Clovis, N 4 
SAN DIEGO LIVESTOCK Billings, Mont. 
PERRY SHANKLE CO. 


SUPPLY 
NORTHWEST LIVESTOCK Son Antonio, Teas 
NELSON’S LABORATORIES 
211 4th Avenue, West 404 E. 12th St. 


SUPPLY 
Twin Falls, Idaho Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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FOR BETTER 
MANAGEMENT OF 
BARBITURATE 

ANESTHESIA 


Methetharimide, PARLAM TRADEMARK 


THE BARBITURATE 
ANTAGONIST 
OF CHOICE 


|. LINCREASES RESPIRATION 
RESTORES REFLEXES 
|... SHORTENS SLEEPING TIME 


hae MIKEDIMIDE is indicated 


73% MORE POTENT ¢ As a STRONG RESPIRATORY STIMULANT 
THAN PENTAMETHYLENTETRAZOL in the presence of barbiturates. 


¢ As a STRONG CIRCULATORY STIMULANT 


| MIKEDIMIDE in the presence of barbiturates. 

MIKEDIMIDE hos ahigh ue ¢ To QUICKLY AMBULATE the animal after surgery. 
; of tox! 
index, i acne con be P ¢ To SHORTEN SLEEPING TIME under anesthesia.. 
n obse! at ° 
di or at * For ROUTINE ANTAGONISM THERAPY against 
| will, by the NKEDIMIDE without barbiturate anesthesia. 
on 
pone harm to the animel- ¢ For EMERGENCY TREATMENT for barbiturate 
overdose and respiratory depression. 


0 mi., 

is supplied 

aie 
mi. 


¢ To ACHIEVE A “SAFE PLANE” of anesthesia 
during and after prolonged surgery. 
e. 
vials for paren on request 


eS al YOU MAY ORDER DIRECT, or we can drop ship 
Litera and bill through your distributor. EACH DOZ. 
®Patent applied for ‘MIKEDIMIDE' 120 ml. multiple dose vial........$9.00 $102.60 
‘MIKEDIMIDE' 60 ml. multiple dose viall........ 4.75 54.15 
‘MIKEDIMIDE’ 10 ml. multiple dose vial........ 2.00 22.80 
Freight allowed on all orders over $25. Orders totaling $100 
or more, less 5% extra discount. 
TERMS: 1/10 NET 30 F.O.B. Englewood, N. J. 


CORPORATION @ 2665. Dean Street, Englewood, New Jersey 


SOLE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Veterinary Medical Supply Co. of Canada, 4700 Prince of Wales, Montreal 


“Pioneer in veterinary medicine for target point chemotherapy” 
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PARVEX 


(piperazine-carbon disulfide complex) turns to healing 


a nonirritating 
aqueous suspension or 
bolus which liberates 
carbon disulfide as a gas 
in the equine stomach. 
Eliminates 

bots 

ascarids 

pinworms 

large strongyies 
small strongyles 
effectively 


* TRADEMARK, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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THEY 
STAND 
ALONE 


MOLDED GLASS-PLASTIC CAGES 
.. proven by years of use by advanced thinking people. 

our engineering staff is at your disposal...let us help 

plan your cage installation. Write us Dept. KJ 

KIRSCHNER MANUFACTURING COMPANY Vashon, Washington 
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FROM THE AVMA WASHINGTON OFFICE 


J. A. McCaliam, VMD 
Brig. Gen. USA (Ret.) 


LEGISLATIVE 


Committees Approve Three The Senate Subcommittee on Agricultural Production, Mar- 
Agriculture Bills eting and Stabilization of Prices, favorably reported bill 
$.2751 to increase maximum expenditure for the fiscal 
years 1960 and 1961 under special milk program for chil- 
dren. House Subcommittee on Dairy and Poultry favorably 
reported a similar bill, H.R. 9331, amended to House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. The Senate Subcommittee also will 
recommend that the full committee urge the Committee on 
Appropriations to appropriate $20 million for brucellosis 
eradication. 


House Committee on Judiciary favorably reported the bill 
H. R. 5789 amended, to incorporate the Agricultural Hall 
of Fame. 


New Social Security Among the bills to amend Title li of the Social Security Act 
Bills Introduced to permit increased outside earinings without deductions 
from benefits are H.R. 9588, H.R. 9761, H.R. 9763, by Rep- 
resentatives Riehlman (R., N.Y.), Ashmore (D., S.C.), and 
Barry (R., N.Y.), respectively, and S. 2793, S. 2809, S. 
2866, by Senators Javits (R., N.Y.), Wiley (R., Wis.), and 
Keating, (R., N.Y.), respectively. Amendments pertaining to 
“age disability requirements, disability insurance bene- 
fits, and disability freeze are H.R. 9596, H.R. 9684, H.R. 
9698, H.R. 9743, H.R. 9793, respectively, by Reps. Whit- 
ener (D., N.C.), Johnson (D., Wis.), Rhodes (R., Ariz.), 
Moulder (D., Mo.), and Ullman (D., Ore.), H.R. 9815, Rep. 
Farbstein (D., N.Y.) would provide benefits for needy in- 
dividuals over retirement age who are not otherwise entitled 
to social security benefits under Title Il of the Act. 


S. 2915, Senators Kennedy (D., Mass.) and Hart (D., Mich.), 

would provide insurance against costs of hospital, nursing “ 
home, home nursing service, and diagnostic outpatient hos- 

pital services for those eligible for old-age survivors, and 

disability insurance benefits. This bill is practically the same 

as the Forand bill, H.R. 4700, except it omits surgical bene- 

fits (see JOURNAL March 15, 1959; adv. p. 16). S$. 2879, 

Sen. Hartke (D., Ind.), would provide a special tax credit 

against social security taxes to employers who employ per- 

sons age 45 or over. 


Rep. Kowalski Requests H.R. 9874, Rep. Kowalski (D., Conn.) would reorganize the 
Defense Reorganization Department of Defense and provide for administration 
thereof. Measure calls for complete unification of Army, 
Navy, and Air Force under a civilian secretary of defense 


(continued on adv. p. 10) 
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Let's call a Spade a Spade 


Some problems will solve themselves—on a “Don’t look, maybe 
it will go away” sort of basis. Others can be swept under the rug. 


Unfortunately, the indiscriminate use of veterinary biologics 
by untrained persons doesn’t fall in either of these categories. 
It is definitely on the increase, as more and more suppliers 
are selling through non-professional outlets. 


We see this as a detriment to the livestock industry and to your 
chosen profession. Since we sell only to the graduate veterinarian, 
we believe your position in this matter is the same as ours. 


There is no place in livestock disease control for double talk. 
It’s time to call a spade a spade. Frankly speaking, it’s pretty 
much up to all of us as to what—if anything—can be done 
about this problem. 


Muscles that aren’t used atrophy; those that are used increase 
in size and tone. It is the same way with suppliers of veterinary 
products... and your orders are the only way we have of 
knowing which side of this issue you’re on. 


So the next time you place an order, ask yourself this question: 
“Could this order help or hurt the future of my profession?” 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


Grain Belt Supply Co. The National Laboratories Corp. 
Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. The Gregory Laboratory, inc. 


_ Produced for and sold to Graduate Veterinarians only 
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WASHINGTON .NEWS-—Continued 


» 


and authority subject only to the President. This 
‘ Would abolish the joint chiefs of staff, and would create a 
ost of deputy secretary, to be filled by a career military 
fficer. Sen. Symington (D., Mo.) is sponsoring a bill to 
* provide a single chief of staff for the Armed Forces, but 
would not abolish the separate military services. Among 
the other provisions of Symington bill are to make service 
chiefs advisers to the single department chief, to require 
establishment of unified commands, to abolish the secre- 
taries of military departments and to establish an under- 
secretary for each of the services, and to increase the 
oe of Secretary of Defense. 


we, e ASthur Flemming, Dept. of H&W, will 

_ i posi ask Congress for a law authorizing general grants to schools 
of medicine, dentistry, and public health for support of 
Ao! § programs! The plan would relieve schools of 
gui oft iqowe od Ae, setoup, specific research projects, thus giving them 
more freedom. Proposed bill would authorize up to 15 per 
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Georgia Joins Brucellosis Georgia qualifi as a brucellosis free 
Free States 31" 1959, USDA ‘aandénced Jan. 21, 1960. 
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Changes Pet’ Food’ tegulations which permits 

Regulations wseiof official; inspection seal for the two types pet 

; foods passed for inspection under ARS program. New seal 

SI Convey Only Infdemation-that ithe product was prepared 

vidas santinvous, ARS superyision., However, label must 

ing between thestwoictypés jisocarried on label. 


Urges increasetl Regarding! brucellosis; sradicatien, Senator Mérse, in his 

Brucellosis Eradication of Address to the Senate Jan. 19, 1960, said the. curtailment 
of federal funds in’ 1959 heinpeted the program: 

favorable consideration to increased funds in‘ €c 

yen lo of be oprevided,iy this fiscal year. Senator 

Morse pointed out that he was not simply making a plea 

for funds to eradicate the disease from cattle, but that by 

means of such eradication, the appropriations are needed 

in the best interests of the public health. He inserted in the 

record a letter from Dr. Muth, secretary of the Oregon 

Ipnoitn ofT VMA, and an from that association 

-onl oAT urging that in 

for the brucellosis eradication program. 
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PHARMACEUTICALS, ANTI-BIOTICS & BIOLOGICALS 
FORMULATED AND MANUFACTURED UNDER 
HIGHEST QUALITY CONTROLS IN OUR NEW, 
MODERN MANUFACTURING FACILITIES. 

SERVING THE MEDICAL AND VETERINARY PROFESSIONS 


dsio-Kamo 


BIO-RAMO DRUG COMPANY, INC. 
BALTIMORE 1, MARYLAND, U.S.A. 
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for bacterial diarrhea (scours) 


oxytetracycline with vitamins 


broad-spectrum antibiotic therapy 
PLUS four essential vitamins 


each lb. contains: 
25 Gm. oxytetracycline HC] activity 


2,000,000 units vitamin A 

200,000 units vitamin D, 

2Gm. riboflavin Available in 5 ib. canisters, 

4 mg. vitamin B,. Sold to Veterinarians Only. 


with expeller soybean oil meal as the diluent 


of bacterial origin and bacterial diarrhea 
(scours) 


oxytetracycline with glucosamine and vitamins 

. FORTIFIED SOLUBLE POWDER 
broad-spectrum antibiotic therapy, with glucosamine, 
PLUS eight vitamins 


each |b. contains: ht, 
25 Gm. oxytetracycline HCl Ce 
500,000 I.U. vitamin A 
100,000 I.U. vitamin D; Available in 1/4 and 1/2 Ib 
200 mg. vitamin K bottles and 5 Ib. canisters. 


150 units vitamin E Sold to Veterinarians Only. 
2,000 mcg. vitamin B,» 
800 mg. riboflavin Pfizer) Science for the world’s well-being™ 


4,000 mg. niacinamide DEPARTMENT OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
1,500 mg. pantothenic acid PFIZER LABORATORIES, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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To: Doctors of Veterinary Medicine 


Subject: New Convenience in the Diagnosis and Treatment of Ocular 
Disorders among Animals 


From: Alcon Laboratories, Inc. 


To assist you in the routine and emergency treatment of a 
wide range of ocular disorders, we have introduced the 
V-E-T Set (Veterinary Eye Treatment Set), a boxed assortment 
of eight Alcon Sterile Ophthalmic preparations particularly 
suited for office use: 


FLUORESCEIN SODIUM 2% (diagnostic stain) 
ISOPTO“ATROPINE 1% (mydriatic) 
ISOPTO CARBACHOL 1.5% (miotic, for immediate treatment 
of glaucoma) 
ISOPTO CETAMIDE (sulfacetamide solution) 
ISOPTO°FRIN (phenylephrine and methylcellulose, a lubri- 
cant and tear-replacement) 
ISOPTO"P-H-N 1.5% (polymyxin, 1.5% hydrocortisone, and 
neomycin) 
TETRACAINE HCl 0.5% (topical anesthetic) 
ZINCFRIN (zinc sulfate and phenylephrine, a mild astringent) 


All of the items are in Alcon's Drop-Tainer’ plastic packaging, 
which is non-breakable and non-spillable, and helps protect 
the contents against contamination during use. Included with 
the Set is a treatment table tray which holds the Drop-Tainers. 
The complete V-E-T Set costs only $9.32. 


Eye problems for which items in the V-E-T Set are indicated 
are discussed in Canine Ophthalmology, by Russell J. Beamer, 
D.V.M. If you have not yet obtained a copy of this publi- 
cation, drop us a note, and we will send you one free of 
charge. 


Alcon preparations, including the V-E-T Set, are immediately 
available from -- 


Albany Serum Company, Albany, Georgia 

Barber Veterinary Supply, Richmond, Virginia 

California Medical Supply, Pasadena, California 

Empire Veterinary Supply, Warsaw, New York 

Florida Veterinary Supply, Tampa, Florida 

Miller Veterinary Supply, Fort Worth, Texas 

Professional Veterinary Service, Miami, Florida 

Rocky Mountain Veterinary Supply, Denver, Colorado 

Sharpe & Vejar Company, Los Angeles, California 

Standard Veterinary Products, Inc., Palisades Park, New Jersey 


OR WRITE DIRECTLY TO - 


Alcon) 


ALCON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Veterinary Department, P. O. Box 1959, Fort Worth 1, Texas 


A CompLeTeE LINE OF STERILE OPHTHALMIC PREPARATIONS 
AV-4 FOR THE Doctor OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
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higher hemoglobin level 
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Pigs are considered 
anemic with a level 
below 9.0 grams 


7 DAYS 14 DAYS 21 DAYS 28 DAYS 35 DAYS 
* better weight gains 
17 
with 


HEMOGLOBIN LEVELS IN GRAMS PERCENT 


16 


The exclusive formula of Feraject 80, with its 
equivalent of 160 mgs of elemental iron per 2 cc 
dose and its Zinc, Cobalt, Vitamin B12 and Vi- 
tamin B6, make it an excellent choice for the 
effective treatment of baby pig anemia. It pro- 
vides better weight gains and disease resistance. 


Feraject 80 is available in attractive styrafoam 
displays in both 30 and 100 cc sizes — one dozen 
per display. 


AVERAGE WEIGHT IN POUNDS 


for infectious 


AVAILABLE TO VETERINARIANS scours. . . 
EXCLUSIVELY. 


see DIAMOND 
he LABORATORIES 7 DAYS 14 DAYS 21 DAYS 28 DAYS 35 DAYS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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ASSURANCE IS YOURS EVERY TIME 
WHEN STERILIZING 


THE PEL-CLAVE WAY 


PEL-CLAVE, Model GN, has been engineered to give you 
the three-fold requisite of true sterilization: 


T IME 
_P Ressure 
EMPERATURE 


The Pel-Clave is like an extra pair of hands. Set it...and forget it. 
Automatic controls maintain the correct temperature and pressure. 
As for speed, your unit stands ready for instant use as long as the 


And Pel-Clave is the only 
double jacket, portable 
Autoclave with a ther- 
mometer in the discharge 
line. Tells you at a glance 
when true sterilization 
has been reached. 


Shouldn’t you be thinking 
about a PEL-CLAVE in 
your practice? It will save 


YOUR @ ime 
YOUR Q@EMPERATURE Detailed literature available. 


CHARLOTTE 3, NORTH CAROLINA 


Fine Professional Equipment Since 1900 
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SQUIBB - 4 NAME You CAN TRUST 


improve health, vigor, stamina and appearance of 


ALL HORSES 
ALL AGES 
ALL BREEDS... 


Vionate-L provides the equine practitioner with a 
dependable source of 18 essential vitamins and minerals 
horses need to develop stamina and staying power. 
Grains and grasses often lack these essential vitamins and 
minerals or lose them in storage. Vionate-L is the 

long awaited answer to the problem of keeping valuable 
horses in prime condition through proper feeding. 
Vionate-L helps build good bone, prevents rickets and is 
particularly beneficial for the brood mare to provide 


bone-building calcium, phosphate and vitamin D. 


Vionate-L is especially “Palatized”® to appeal to your Hones 
not “‘snort’’ it away. 
horse’s sense of taste and smell,and “pelletized” ; as 


for convenience and easy use. 


We will be glad to supply you with our comprehensive 
booklet on equine nutrition—simply write: 
SQUIBB, Veterinary Dept., 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


©Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 1960 
**Vionate’’@® and ‘‘Palatized’’@ are Squibb trademarks. 
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handy 1-oz. measuring cup. 
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You can safely 


TO PUT WEIGHT ON CATTLE AND LAMBS 
FAST AND ECONOMICALLY 
WITH IMPROVED FEED CONVERSION 


PROVED SAFE—Synovex contains only natural hormones. 
Even when administered at the rate of ten times the recom- 
mended dose, no measurable hormone tissue residue has 
been found in the meat when the animals were slaughtered. 


? SQUIBB y y developed by E. R. Squibb & Sons and The Syntex Group. Sy 


cone? 
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; 
©Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 1960 
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SYNOVEX-H contains 200 mg. of tes- 

z i tosterone propionate and 20 mg. of 

SY N 0 V E X H fo r H e ife rs estradiol benzoate. Contents of en- 

The first and only implant for heifers gives up to tire 1-dose cartridge (8 tiny pellets) 

Y2 pound extra gain per day. Feed conversion im- are implanted simultaneously. Rec- 

proves up to 20%. Synovex-H works swiftly and ommended for heifers weighing 400 

safely ... is recommended for heifers weighing 400 _—/bs. or more. One implant lasts entire 
pounds or more. finishing period. 


SYNOVEX-L contains 75 mg. of pro- 
gesterone and 2.5 my. of estradiol 
mors out the short lamb season.  benzoote, Contents of enlire J-dose 
Synovexd, improves feud: conversion up fe 20%. cartridge (2 pellets) are implanted 
and reduces normal 100day feeding by os much simultaneously. One implant lasts — 
as one month. Average dally gains up to 30% over entire finishing ftom 60 to 
controls have been reported, . days. 


All three Synovex Weight Gaining Implants stimulate 

more profitable gains safely. For best results with 

Synovex implants, feeder stock should be free from 

parasites and feedlot diseases, and fed a balanced 

high energy ration. One implant is sufficient for 

entire feeding period. 

SYNOVEX IMPLANTER 

MAKES IMPLANTING AS 
EASY AS VACCINATION. 
No pre-slitting of skin with 
knife. Merely insert needle 
point between skin and carti- 
lage of ear and depress plunger. 


SYNOVEX-S 
Write for additional information about SYNOVEX-H: SQUIBB, Veterinary Department, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
SYNOVEX-L 
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SQUIBB « name you can trust 


NEOTHION 


provides effective control of all 9 of these 


Neothion contains the new Squibb antibiotic, 
thiostrepton, plus neomycin. This exclusive Squibb 
formula controls all nine types of mastitis-causing 
bacteria, including strains which have become 
resistant or immune to other antibiotics which have 
been extensively used for this purpose. You can 
administer Neothion with the confidence that this 
one product provides fast, dependable, economical 
anti-mastitis therapy. 


Neothion offers you a “triple-control” formula: 


1. THIOSTREPTON. Isolated by the Squibb Research 
Laboratories, this new antibiotic possesses a remark- 
ably higher order of activity against gram-positive 
cocci. 

2. NEOMYCIN. A highly effective adjuvant to thiostrep- 
ton. Together these two antibiotics offer you a 
broader range of antibacterial activity than any single 
antibiotic now available for intra-mammary admin- 
istration. 

3. PLASTIBASE. A free-flowing ointment base which 
possesses unique physical and therapeutic advantages. 
Smooth, homogenous and colorless, Plastibase is 
remarkably stable over a wide temperature range. 
Because of its unusual molecular structure, Plastibase 
tends to “cling” to udder tissue and readily releases 
its antibiotic medicants. Plastibase does not milk out 
prematurely. 


GRAM POSITIVE GRAM NEGATIVE 
BACTERIA BACTERIA 


COMPARISON 2 IG 7 {8 
OF ACTIVITY 


OF SPECTRUM 


PNEUMOCOCC! 
STREPTOCOCC! 
NEISSERIA 
SHIGELLA 
COLIFORMS 
HEMOPHILUS 
PSEUDOMONAS 


STAPHYLOCOCC! 


Triple Sulfas 
Penicillin 


Streptomycin 


Neomycin 
Brand A 
SPECTRUM ANTIBIOTIC 


Brand B 


BROAD SPECTRUM ANTIBIOTIC 


Brand C 


BROAD SPECTRUM ANTIBIOTIC 


NEOTHION 


—The chart above lists 9 organisms known to catise 
mastitis. Sciid red squares indicate effective mastitis 
control. Note that only Neothion is effective against 
all nine. 


Light red squares indicate the widely demonstrated fact 
that staphylococci have built up a resistance to most 
antibiotics and sulfas now in use. Staphylococci are 
among the chief causative agents of mastitis. Note that 
only Neothion controls resistant strains of staphylococci. 


Neothion controls both chronic and acute mastitis with 
a broader spectrum of antibacterial activity than either 
of the three brands of broad spectrum antibiotics, the 
triple sulfas, penicillin, streptomycin or neomycin when 


STREPTOCOCCI - 


COLIFORMS 


‘HEMOPHILUS PROTEUS PSEUDOMONAS 
PLASTIBASE®@ and NEOTHION® are Squibb trademarks. 
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used alone. Neothion was developed to provide the 
veterinary profession with an anti-mastitis preparation 
which is fast, thorough and safe at low dosage levels. 


Disposable plastic syringe permits you to instill 
Neothion with a single quick thrust of the thumb. 


NEOTHION IS SOLD ONLY TO VETERINARIANS and 
is available from your Squibb branch or your ethical whole- 
saler. Neothi is supplied in 1-dose syringes containing 
50,000 units of thiostrepton plus 150 mg. of neomycin. 


For additional information, write: 
SQUIBB, Veterinary Department 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Only 
Squibb Thiostrepton-Neomycin in Plastibose® 
° j 
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clip and mail today 


clip and mail today 


NEW ELECTRIC TATTOO 
instrument stops ‘‘Collie 
Nose’’ in a hurry just by 
tattooing affected area. Send 
coupon for free folder. 


HOSPITAL SIGN LETTERS of 
bright plastic help you 
create your own handsome 
clinic or hospital sign. 
Custom built signs available. 
Send coupon for free folder. 


baked enamel over steel will 
“dress up’ your visits to 
clients. Brass trim, many 
sizes, geared to serum 
bottles, instruments. Send 


ELECTRONIC FIRING IRON 
is the only safe, modern 
way to fire horses, remove 
tumors. A Nicholson labora- 
tories invention. Send 

for our free folder. 


NEW COPON KENNEL PAINT 
is our unique plastic finish 
that renews old, rusty 
kennels; makes them shiny 
and bright. Brush, spray or 
roll on. Send for free folder. 


is the Trans-Jector. Weighs 
only 16% pounds. May be 
operated on 110 or 12 v. 
car battery without acces- 
sories! Write for free folder. 
RADIANT HEAT PANEL makes 
a perfect inexpensive, warm 
bed for small animals 
coming from surgery. Shock- 
proof, uses almost no cur- 
rent. You just plug it in. 
Send for free folder. 


new 
electric 
tattoo 
Plexi- 
Sign 
letters 


veterinary 
cases 


firing 
iron 


clip and mail ‘today 


B,T,V BRANDING IRON is aill- 
electric heats in just 90 
seconds! Weighs only 11 
ounces. Choice of brands. 
Write for free folder. 


news of latest 
developments 

in veterinary 

equipment 

by Nicholson 


New Trans-Jector model 
operates on 12v. current 


Shown above is the 1960 model of the Nichol- 
son Trans-Jector, the finest electronic bull 
ejaculator in the world. 


Completely transistorized, this electronic 
ejaculator weighs only 162 pounds. The 
probe is only a 3 pound item. Compact, the 
unit measures only 18” long by 7” high and 
4” wide. 

Our Trans-Jector has recently been im- 
proved so that now it operates from either 110 
volt barn current or 12 volt car battery cur- 
rent. Just by changing the power cord! And 
no extra charge for this feature. 


If you have cattle practice, the Nicholson 
Trans-Jector will quickly become an impor- 
tant tool in your work. Check the coupon be- 
low to receive additional information. 


Free Information Folders Just fill in this handy coupon, paste 


on a postcard and mail. We'll gladly sen 


you our newest 


folders about the Nicholson instrument you've checked. 
No obligation whatsoever. 
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a simple 2-step method with 


BRAND OF NITROFURAZONE 


Solution Veterinary SQUEEJET® and Suppositories Veterinary 


@ reduces services per conception 
@ shortens intervals between calvings 


Impaired fertility in cows, commonly accepted to result from non-specific genital in- 
fection, responds dramatically to the 2-step treatment method with FURACIN. In one 
3-year study involving treatment with FURACIN Suppositories Veterinary, of approxi- 
mately one-half of 530 “problem breeders”: ‘“‘The average number of services per con- 
ception was 1.88 in the treated and 2.85 in the untreated cows. The average number 
of days between calvings was 385 in the treated and 447 in the untreated animals.”! 


In a study with 85 subfertile dairy cows, 61.7% of 34 treated with an intra-uterine 
injection of FURACIN Solution Veterinary conceived at first service, while only 19.3% 
of 31 treated in an identical manner with 10% saline solution conceived at first service; 
40% of 20 non-treated controls conceived at first service.* 


Furacin 2-Step Method for Impaired Fertility 


step 1. During estrus, instill, aseptically, the contents of 1 to 3 SQUEEJETS (30 to 
90 cc.) of FURACIN Solution Veterinary into the uterus by means of a uterine pipette. 


step 2. During the following 3 weeks, insert 1 FURACIN Suppository Veterinary 
into the anterior portion of the vagina 3 times each week on alternate days. 


The cow may then be bred during the next estrus. 


Supply: FuRACIN Solution Veterinary SQUEEJET (30 cc. each), 
boxes of 12; FurAcIN Suppositories Veterinary, boxes of 12. 


1.Vigue, R. F., et al.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 134:308 (April 1) 1959. 
2.Vigue, R. F.: Personal communication. 


EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
Fourth Regional Conterence on the Nitrofurans in Veterinary Medi- 
cine—April 1, 1960, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, California. 
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You Save 


ore than Money | 


with U.S. Savings Bonds 


Xen can save automatically 
with the Payroll SavingsPlan. 


You now get 334% interest 
at maturity. 


You invest without risk 
under U.S. Government 


guarantee. 


Your money will never be 
lost or destroyed. 


You can get your money, 
with interest, any time you 
want it. 


You can buy Bonds where 
you work or bank. 


And remember, you save 
more than money. 


The U. S. Government does not 
pay for this advertising. The 
Treasury Department thanks The 


Advertising Council and this 
magazine for their patriotic donation. 


You want her to grow up in a peaceful world. 
Bonds are one way to help make sure. 
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a 
dietary food 
fer. - 
mature dogs 
for use in the 
clinical management 
of 


A “PRESCRIPTION DIET” 
® 


ONLY TO 
GRADUATE 
VETERINARIANS 


You can’t beat 
good food 
for good health 


PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


PACKING COMPANY, TOPEKA, KANS. 
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Staphylococcus Aureus Toxoid 
Slanetz Strain No. 7 


This product, developed by Dr. L. W. Slanetz 
and associates at the University of New Hamp- 
shire for the control of staphylococcal 
mastitis”, now is available to the veterinary 
profession. 


For further information, please drop a card to 
the address below or ask your local Cyanamid 
representative for details. 


Veterinary Professional Service Department 
American Cyanamid Company 
New York 20, N. Y. 


STAPHYLOCOCCUS 
AUREUS TOXOID 


“Journal A.V.M.A. 134:155-161 (Febr. 15) 1959 
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lowest cost therapy for full range 
of corticoid-responsive conditions 
in cattle and horses—in oral form 


A dexamethasone 


5mg.Boluses 


AziuM Boluses, 5.0 mg., half-scored, boxes of 30 and 100. 
Azium Aqueous Suspension, 0.5 mg. per cc. and 2.0 mg. per cc. 


@-t-935 SCHERING CORPORATION + BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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There is obviously a 
definite advantage in the 
use of a disinfectant in your 
practice that does not leave 
an obnoxious odor about 
the clothing, person 

or premises. 


In addition to fulfilling this 
requirement, ROCCAL is 

@ Detergent and Cleansing 

© Nonirritating to the Hands 

@ Economical 


DEPENDABLE DISINFECTANT 


Wide Range of Usefulness 


ROCCAL is eminently useful as a germicide. It is not for surgical use 
but is intended for the general disinfection of floors, walls, kennels, 
stables, milking equipment, operating tables, furniture, wash tubs, 
eating and drinking utensils. 


ROCCAL 10% SOLUTION supplied in 1 pint, 1 quart and 1 gallon bottles. 
ROCCAL 50% SOLUTION supplied in 5 gallon containers. 


PENDABLE 
Roceal, trademark reg. U.S. Pot. Off., brand of sanitizing agent (active 
chloride, technical, 10%; tnert ingredients, 90%). 


Tee LABORATORIES NEW YORK 18, N. Y. * AURORA, ONT. 
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SWINE ANTI-SWINE 
BACTERIN SERUM 
THRIX 
Patent Pending” 


_. for your swine immunization program Fromm offers the 


PERFECT COMBINATION. 


j 
+ Serving The Veterinarian 
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treatment 
purulent metritis 


Nolwasan 


Effervescence disperses the antiseptic 
to all parts of the uterus 


> Nolvasan cap-tab after insertion in 
uterus. Rapid disintegration, with evolution 
of gas bubbles which carry a suspension of 
the agent throughout the uterine fluids 
and over all the surface within the cavity. 


Result: Nolvasan in contact with the infection 
over the whole endometrium. 


NOLVASAN IS MADE IN U.S.A. BY 
ARRANGEMENT WITH IMPERIAL 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


cap-tabs 


Nolvasan cap-tabs are the ideal treatment 
for purulent or other forms of metritis. 

> The active agent, chlorhexidine, a unique 
broad-spectrum antibacterial compound, is 
especially suitable as a uterine antiseptic, 
with high activity against gram-negative 
and gram-positive organisms. 

> Antibacterial activity is retained in the 
presence of blood, pus and uterine fluids, 
with the solubility of Nolvasan insuring 
prolonged action. 


® 


FORT DODGE 


Fort Dodge, Iowa 
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March 1, 1960 


Interpretation of the 


oF THE 
AMERICAN VETERINARY 


MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


California Mastitis Test Results 


on Milk from Individual Mammary Quarters, 


THE MOST RELIABLE TESTS for mastitic de- 
tection are of limited field use because they 
are time-consuming and require expensive 
equipment and trained personnel. The strip 
cup has been used at the side of the cow to 
indicate clinical mastitis since 1916,? but it 
is not a critical test and well advanced 
cases of mastitis go undetected. 

The Whiteside test,® first described in 
1939, is an accurate method which pre- 
sumptively measures the cell count in milk. 
Later the Whiteside test was modified to 
make it more adaptable to field use.** The 
resazurin reduction test has been used to 
estimate the mastitis index of milk,? al- 
though this procedure has been utilized 
primarily as a presumptive indicator of 
the bacterial content of milk. 

The California Mastitis Test (CMT), de- 
veloped in 1956, is a rapid, simple, easily 
read test which, like the Whiteside test, 
shows a specificity for leukocytes in the 
milk. The CMT reagent is nontoxic, has a 
long shelf-life, and is relatively stable 
under the conditions of use. 


From the School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Califotnia, Davis. 
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Bucket Milk, and Bulk Herd Milk 


D. M. GRAY, M.s. 
O. W. SCHALM, D.V.M., PH.D. 


The aim of this report is (a) to show 
the practical application of the CMT as a 
rapid field or platform test, or both, for 
detection of mastitic milk and (b) to evalu- 
ate the effect of dilution in bucket or bulk 
milk on the accuracy of the test. Scores of 
CMT in relation to mean cell counts in milk 
and the percentage of cells of the polymor- 
phonuclear leukocyte type have been pub- 
lished.® 


Material and Methods 


To compare CMT reactions in various 
portions of quarter milk, mixed milk from 
4 quarters (bucket milk) and bulk milk, 
or total production of all glands of 18 
Holstein-Friesian cows, were used. Samples 
were collected monthly over a 10-month 
period with an average of 14 cows tested 
per month. A CMT was conducted at the 
side of the cow, as has been previously 
described,® on the first streams (foremilk) 
and again on strippings from each quarter. 
Prior to milking, 18 ml. of milk from each 
quarter was drawn into a sterile vial con- 
taining 1.0 ml. of 0.32 per cent bromcresol 
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purple (Hotis test sample). The CMT score 
was determined on this milk before incuba- 
tion for the Hotis test. Quarter milk sam- 
ples were obtained through use of a milk- 
ing machine of special design which with- 
drew quarter milk into 4 separate contain- 
ers. The bucket sample was obtained after 
mixing milk from individual quarters. The 
bulk milk sample was taken from the tank 
after all cows had been milked. A total of 
568 quarter milk samples, 142 bucket milk 
samples, and 10 bulk milk samples were 
given CMT scores. The CMT was also applied 
to foremilk samples, stripping samples, 
and Hotis test samples. These data were 
summarized (table 1). 


All milk samples, with the exception of 
foremilk and strippings, were tested in the 
laboratory in a 10-cup, white plastic paddle 
placed on an offset turntable operated by 
an electric motor. A 2-ml. volume of milk 
was transferred with an automatic syringe, 
and 2 ml. of CMT reagent was added by 
means of another automatic syringe. The 
CMT score was determined while the milk 
and reagent were mixed and swirled me- 
chanically.® 

Milk samples were refrigerated when it 
was necessary to hold them for more than 
a few hours before conducting the CMT. 
Each sample was mixed before removing 
the 2-ml. portion for testing, and the auto- 


TABLE 1—Percentage Distribution of CMT Scores on Different Portions of 568 Quarter Milk* 
Samples, on 142 Bucket Milk Samples, and on 10 Bu!k Milk Samples 


CMT Score 


Positive for mastitis 


Milk sample 


sources Negative 


Cc hi A Cc he a 
2 and 3 
scores 


1, 2, and 
3 scores 


Foremilk 

Hotis sample 
Quarter sample 
Strippings 

Bucket sample 
Bulk tank sample 


34.5 
51.1 
52.8 
37.2 
47.1 


39.4 


44.3 
39.8 
32.7 

41.5 


*Foremilk, Hotis sample, quarter sample, and strippings represent different portions of milk from indi- 


vidual quarters of 18 individual cows. 


The study was extended to include bulk 
tank milk samples from 126 commercial 
herds composed of 87 per cent Holstein- 
Friesian and 13 per cent Jersey, Guernsey, 
Ayrshire, and Brown Swiss breeds. All 
herds were registered in the Dairy Herd 
Improvement Association. Through coop- 
eration of the DHIA tester, bucket milk 
samples were received from all lactating 
cows in each herd on the same day that 
bulk tank milk samples were collected for 
application of CMT. In addition, weight of 
milk produced by each cow for that par- 
ticular day was available from the DHIA 
record. Before collecting bulk milk samples, 
milk contained in the tank was mixed as 
thoroughly as possible, and samples were 
taken from 4 to 6 separate areas of the 
tank. This procedure was necessary because 
leukocytes are not always evenly distrib- 
uted in bulk milk. The CMT scores on bucket 
samples from 8,265 individual cows were 
compared with bulk milk CMT scores for 
their respective herds. These data were 
summarized (table 2). 
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matic syringe was rinsed in running water 
before use on the next sample. 
Interpretation of CMT on Quarter and 
Bucket Milk Samples.—Frequency of mas- 
titis incidence by percentage based on 5 
CMT scores on different portions of quarter 
milk, on bucket samples, and on bulk herd 
milk were tabulated (table 1). In addition, 
percentage of samples designated as posi- 
tive for mastitis by interpretation of CMT 
reaction is shown for each type of milk. 


Results and Discussion 


It has been common practice with fore- 
milk and strippings to consider CMT scores 
of “trace” and 1 as suspect for mastitis 
and CMT scores of 2 and 3 as positive for 
mastitis. On this basis, 39.4 per cent of 
foremilk samples and 32.7 per cent of 
stripping samples were classified as posi- 
tive. It is conjectured that the greater 
sensitivity of foremilk to CMT results from 
leukocytes settling toward the teat, there- 
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by contributing a higher cell count to the 
first streams of milk. The leukocyte count 
of strippings may be similar to that of 
foremilk® and is greater than that of mid- 
dle milk. The explanation for this is not as 
obvious as in the case of foremilk, but it 
may be related to the close contact of strip- 
pings with the tissues from which the 
leukocytes migrate into the milk. Also, 
high fat content of strippings may influ- 
ence retention of leukocytes. 

After the foremilk was removed, repre- 
sentative samples of the next 15 to 20 ml. 
of milk (Hotis test sample) gave a CMT 
reaction similar to that of total quarter 
milk. Due to the leukocyte dilution factor 
in middle milk, it was necessary to include 
the reactions scored CMT 1 among the milk 
samples designated positive for mastitis. 
On this basis, 44.3 per cent of Hotis sam- 
ples of milk and 39.8 per cent of quarter 
milk samples were classified as mastitis 
positive (table 1). These results compare 
favorably with the 39.4 per cent positive 
for mastitis indicated by foremilk CMT 
scores of 2 or 3. 

Bucket milk represents possible dilution 
of mastitic milk with secretions from nor- 
mal quarters. Because of this dilution, a 
CMT score of 1 or greater in bucket milk 
reflects the presence of mastitis in one or 
more quarters of the udder. Existence of 
mastitis was indicated in 41.5 per cent of 
142 bucket samples of milk obtained from 
the 18 cows when CMT scores of 1 or greater 
were designated positive ‘for mastitis. 

The bulk tank milk samples were uni- 
formly scored CMT 1 over the 10-month 
period covered by this study. These results 
compare favorably with bulk milk studies 
in commercial herds. 


Interpretation of CMT Results on Bulk 
Herd Milk.—The cMT results on bulk milk 
from 126 commercial herds including 8,265 
cows were summarized (table 2). The CMT 
reactions in bulk milk were scored in the 
same way as quarter or bucket sample 
milks. Bulk milk was scored as “negative,” 
“trace,” 1, 2, or 3. Both maximum and 
average incidence of mastitic cows present 
in herds for each bulk milk CMT score were 
determined. In addition, percentage of total 
milk produced by mastitic cows as well as 
percentage loss in average daily milk se- 
cretion per cow in more severely affected 
herds are shown. A cow was classified as 
mastitic when its bucket milk gave a CMT 
reaction of 1, 2, or 3. 

Percentage incidence of mastitis-positive 
cows in a herd was usually higher than the 
percentage figure of the total herd milk 
that came from such cows. For example, a 
bulk milk CMT score of 2 was associated 
with an average of 58.5 per cent CMT posi- 
tive cows, and milk from these mastitic 
cows averaged 54.6 per cent of total herd 
production. 

Due to dilution of mastitic milk with 
milk from normal glands, a tank sample 
CMT score of “negative” does not imply 
complete freedom from mastitis. In this 
survey, herds with bulk milk scores of 
“negative” showed an average of 17.8 per 
cent CMT positive cows on bucket milk with 
a possible maximum of 25 per cent. Use of 
CMT on bulk herd milk as a screening pro- 
cedure in milk quality control should not 
produce a severe hardship on the majority 
of herd owners if results of the present 
survey are representative. Among 126 
herds in this study, only 16 per cent had 
bulk milk CMT scores of 2 or 3, 21 per cent 


TABLE 2—The CMT Scores on Bulk Herd Milk Compared to Percentage Incidence of Mastitis- 
Positive Cows* in the Herd and Percentage of Total Milk Produced by Such Cows (Data Com- 
piled on 126 Commercial Herds Including 8,265 Cows) 


Bulk Tank Milk CMT Score 


Negative 


Trace 1 


Percentage distribution 
of the herds 


22.5 21.4 


Percentage incidence of Pi 
mastitis-positive cows 

Percentage of herd milk 
produced by the mastitic cows 


Average daily Ib. milk 
produced per cow 


Milk loss, percentage of average 
production of cows in CMT 
negative herds 


*A CMT score of 1 or greater in bucket milk indicates that sample is positive for mastitis. 
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scored CMT 1, and 63 per cent produced 
milk scoring “negative” or “trace.” 

Bulk milk CMT scores of 2 or 3 indicate 
a serious mastitis problem and poor quality 
milk from the point of view of cell content 
and other products of inflammation. Re- 
moval of cows with advanced mastitis from 
such herds, correction of milking technique, 
and replacement of malfunctioning milking 
equipment can result in marked improve- 
ment in milk quality within a few weeks; 
such improvement will be accompanied by 
increased average milk production per cow. 
Average daily milk yield per cow in herds 
with a bulk milk CMT score of “negative” 
was 37.2 lb. Average production per cow 
was 14.0 per cent less when bulk milk 
scored CMT 2 and 20.4 per cent less when 
the score was CMT 3. 


Conclusions 


1) When foremilk is used for mastitis 
detection by CMT, a CMT 1 score may be 
regarded as suspect for mastitis and scores 
of 2 and 3 as positive. 

2) When the first streams of milk are 
discarded, the next 15 to 20 ml. is repre- 
sentative of the total milk in the quarter 
insofar as CMT reaction is concerned. 

3) When quarter milk or bucket milk is 
subjected to the CMT, scores 1, 2, or 3 are 
indicative of mastitis or abnormally high 
cell-count milk from 1 or more quarters. 

4) The cMT is applicable to total herd 
milk for purposes of estimating percentage 
incidence of udder irritation and percent- 
age of total herd milk derived from CMT- 
positive cows. 


5) Percentage figures for CMT-positive 
cows in a herd are usually higher than 
average percentages of total milk produced 
by CMT-positive cows. 

6) Use of CMT on bulk herd milk for de- 
tection of herds having high incidence of 
mastitis should not decimate the herds of 
a milkshed. Due to the dilution factor in 
bulk milk, a CMT score of “negative” tol- 
erates up to 25 per cent CMT-positive cows 
in the herd with an average of 18 per cent 
CMT-positive cows. 

7) Herds with bulk milk CMT scores of 
2 or 3 have a serious mastitis problem. 
Correction of the problem along with re- 
duction of bulk milk CMT score to “nega- 
tive” could lead to an increase of 14 to 20 
per cent in production, as well as signifi- 
cant improvement in quality of milk. 
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Penicillin Available in England Only from 
Veterinarians 


Milk from a cow treated with antibiotics less than 48 hours 
previously shall not be delivered to the Milk Marketing Board in 
England. This is a new clause added to the contract between pro- 
ducers and the Board and took effect November 1 to counteract 
the rising, serious problem of antibiotic contamination of milk. 
In Britain, penicillin is supplied only on a veterinary surgeon’s 
prescription.—Vet. Rec., 71, (1959): 850. 
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New Test for Antibiotics in Milk 


A new test using 2,3,5-triphenyltetra- 
zolium chloride (TTC) has been developed 
for detecting antibiotics, chemicals, or 
other contaminants which inhibit bacterial 
growth in milk. 

Antibiotics present in milk prevent curd- 
ling necessary to cheese making, can cause 
allergic reactions in human beings, and can 
invalidate some standard quality tests. 

Treatment for mastitis is the usual 
source of antibiotics in milk. Milk from one 
treated quarter taken 36 hours after treat- 
ment can contaminate the milk from 5 
normal cows when mixed. 

Manufacturers could use a chemical dye 
which would color milk still carrying anti- 
biotic ointments; however, failure to de- 


Effects of Chlortetracycline in... 


...Dairy Calves 


An intake of 250 mg. of chlortetracycline 
for the first three days of life was as effec- 
tive as higher levels in reducing enteritis 
and mortality. The three-day antibiotic 
treatment did not affect growth to 16 
weeks of age. Feeding daily from 4 days of 


...Dairy Cattle 


Chlortetracycline was fed to lactating 
dairy cows at levels of 0.1, 0.5, and 1.0 mg. 
per pound of body weight per day for a 
period of two weeks. The two higher levels 
depressed appetites slightly shortly after 
the test started, although feed consumption 
returned to normal after a brief period of 


Pigs were fed four different protein 
levels from weaning to market with reduc- 
tion in each at 70 lb. and 130 lb. live weight. 
The lowest level ranged from 13 per cent 
protein at weaning to 11 per cent from 130 
to 200 Ib. and the highest from 19 per cent 
at weaning to 13 per cent of 130 lb. Addi- 
tion of chlortetracycline significantly in- 
creased the rate of gain at all protein 
levels. 

The lowest protein ration with chlortet- 
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velop such a check makes testing necessary. 

The new test takes 24 hours as com- 
pared with the minimum 4 hours required 
by older tests. Standard milk-testing equip- 
ment is used. 

The method of testing involves a small 
sample of raw milk put into a test tube, 
pasteurized, and cooled. A starter culture 
is added, and the sample is kept warm for 
two hours. A small amount of TTC is added, 
and the mixture is kept warm for an addi- 
tional 30 minutes. 

A red color sample indicates clean milk. 
Milk contaminated with inhibiting sub- 
stances remains white. Varying shades of 
red indicate amounts of contaminants.— 
Wisconsin Agric., 86, (Nov. 21, 1959): 16. 


age, 50 mg. of chlortetracycline significant- 
ly increased growth of 16 weeks of age 
with a concurrent increase in feed con- 
sumption and in feed efficiency.—Fron- 
tiers in Nutr., Suppl. Tech. Ed., 77, (1959): 
615. 


adjustment. During the time of depressed 
appetite, milk production was also reduced, 
but production followed the same trend as 
appetite. Chlortetracycline was found in 
the milk from the cows on the two higher 
levels —Frontiers in Nutr. Suppl. Tech. 
Ed., 77,(1959): 617. 


racycline supported performance equal to 
the highest protein level without chlortetra- 
cycline. Antibiotic improved feed efficiency 
at all protein levels whereas protein level 
had no significant effect on feed efficiency 
of the feeding period as a whole. The 
protein-antibiotic interaction on rate of 
gain was significant as was the protein- 
antibiotic interaction on feed consumption. 
—Frontiers in Nutr. Suppl. Tech. Ed., 77, 
(1959): 604. 
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Clinical and Hematologic Studies on 


NUMEROUS observations on the clini- 
and manifes- 
tations of lungworm disease in cattle have 
been reported. However, none of these 
investigators have reported detailed clini- 
cal signs, complete hematologic examina- 
tions, and serum protein analysis in pure 
lungworm infections in the same calves 
under carefully controlled conditions. It is 
the purpose of this manuscript to report 
these data. 


Materials and Methods 


In these studies, 18 cross-bred calves were used. 
They were obtained at 3 days of age, housed in 
dirt-floored pens, and bottle fed a commercial milk 
replacer.” They remained free of helminths. They 
were allotted at random to 3 groups of 6 each. 
Two animals in each group served as controls and 
the rest as principals. 

First-stage lungworm larvae were obtained from 
feces of infected calves by the modified Baermann 
technique. The larvae were allowed to develop to 
the third or infective stage in Petri dishes contain- 
ing water at 17 to 20 C.” 

The calves were inoculated orally at 3 to 4 
months of age with 10,000 to 20,000 larvae for 
3 to 4 consecutive days until a total dose of 40,000 
or 50,000 larvae per calf had been given. All calves 
in a particular group were given the same number 
of larvae from the same source. 

Clinical examinations were conducted twice 
weekly on all principals and once weekly on the 
controls. Fecal examinations were conducted week- 
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ly from postinoculation day (PI day) 18 until 
necropsy. 

Hen:atologic examinations were conducted at 
weekly intervals for 4 weeks before infection and 
for the entire experimental period. Blood was ob- 
tained from a jugular vein, and all specimens were 
collected at the same time of day. Care was taken 
not to excite the calves unduly before bleeding. 

Total erythrocyte and leukocyte counts were 
made from heparinized blood. Differential leu- 
kocyte counts were made from fresh blood smears 
stained with Wright's stain. The hematocrit value 
was determined by centrifugation at approximately 
700 g. for 40 minutes using Wintrobe tubes. Hem- 
oglobin was determined using Drabkin’s cyan- 
methemoglobin method and a Beckman “spectronic 
20.” The serum proteins were separated by the 
Spinco model R paper electrophoresis apparatus 
using veronal buffer at pH 8.6 and an_ ionic 
strength of 0.075. The strips were stained with 
bromphenol blue and evaluated by the Spinco 
analytrol recording scanner and integrator. 


Results 


Clinical Observations.—The uninoculated 
controls remained healthy and made normal 
weight gains during the entire experiment. 

The inoculated calves appeared normal 
and made satisfactory weight gains during 
the first 2 weeks following infection. Oc- 
casional dry, nonproductive coughing was 
first observed on PI day 10, On day 12, 
respiratory rates became accelerated and 
abdominal in character. By day 14, 
respiratory rates were significantly in- 
creased, marked expiratory dyspnea oc- 
curred, and large, medium, and small moist 
rales were present on inspiration. Tactile 
fremitus was noted on palpation, but no 
alterations could be detected by percussion 
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TABLE 1—Mean Hematological Values of 18 Nor- 
mal Experimental Calves Prior to Infection 


Blood 


components Expressed as 


per cmm. blood 10° 

per cmm. blood 10° 

in per cent 

in Gm./100 ml. 
blood 


Erythrocytes 
Leukocytes 
Hematocrit value 
Hemoglobin 


I+ It 1+ It 


in cu. micron 
in Gm./100 cc. of 
packed cells 


M.C.V.* 
M.C.H.C.* 


I+ It 


M.C.H.* 
Neutrophils 26.58 
Immature neutrophils 3.78 
Eosinophils 
Basophils 
Lymphocytes 
Monocytes 
Albumin 

Alpha globulin 
Beta globulin 
Gamma globulin 


cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
per cent 


18.00 
20.77 


*M.C.V. = mean corpuscular volume; M.C.H.C. 
mean corpuscular hemoglobin concentration; M.C.H. 
mean corpuscular hemoglobin. 


of the thorax. Frequent moist, productive 
coughing occurred at that time. Muco- 
purulent exudate occasionally accumulated 
around the nostrils of affected animals. 

An increase in body temperature oc- 
curred beginning PlI-days 14 to 17. It 
reached its peak between days 24 and 31. 
A significant increase in pulse rate oc- 
curred concomitant with the pyrexia. All 
infected animals developed diarrhea. 

The crisis was reached between PI days 
24 and 28. Calves that eventually recovered 
made a rapid return to normal, In the 3 
fatal cases, the temperature remained high 
and the pulse rapid until death. Those 
animals developed a markedly fetid diar- 
rhea and became depressed. Their conjunc- 
tival mucosae were hyperemic. During the 
last days of life, they stood with their 
heads extended and lowered, mouths open, 
and tongues protruding. They gradually be- 
came weaker until they could no longer 
stand. They laid on their sternums with 


their jaws resting on the ground and ex- 
hibited marked respiratory distress. The 
calves died 22 (No. 41), 29 (No. 24), and 
32 (No. 20) days after infection. 

The prepatent period varied from 23 to 
25 days. The highest larvae count was 
1,510/Gm. of feces in 1 surviving calf 38 
days postinoculation. The 3 calves that died 
did not have high fecal larvae counts, pre- 
sumably because they did not eat or drink 
and consequently passed few feces. At 
necropsy, 2 of the 3 calves with fatal in- 
fections had 1,712 (No. 20) and 3,125 (No. 
24) mature worms, while the other (No. 
41) had 2,455 immature worms in its 
lungs. 

The calves given 50,000 third-stage lar- 
vae lost an average of 5.2 lb. per week, 
those given 40,000 gained 2.8 lb., while the 
controls gained 7.3 lb. per week. 

The calves that died were necropsied. 
Pathologic changes were identical with 
those already reported.? 

Hematologic observations.—No _signifi- 
cant changes were observed in any calves 
during the preinfection period (table 1). 
No significant changes were detected in 
controls during the entire experiment. 

No significant changes were recorded in 
total number of erythrocytes, hemoglobin, 
hematocrit values, mean corpuscular 
volume, mean corpuscular hemoglobin, 
mean corpuscular hemoglobin concentra- 
tion, immature neutrophils, basophils, 
monocytes, or alpha globulin in the prin- 
cipals during the entire study. 

In animals that survived infection, there 
was a significant decrease in total leuko- 
cytes on PI days 3 and 7 (fig. 1). An in- 
crease in eosinophils began on PI day 10 
and was highly significant after PI day 35 
(fig. 2). An increase in neutrophils oc- 
curred between PI days 10 and 14 which 
was significant at the 5 per cent level (fig. 
3). However, there was a significant de- 
crease in neutrophils between PI days 17 


TABLE 2—Hematocrit Values, Hemoglobin, Erythrocytes, M.C.V., M.C.H.C., and M.C.H. Values 
of Dictyocaulus viviparus-Infected and Control Calves 


Post- 
inoculation Hematocrit value Hemoglobin 


day (in %) (in Gm./100 ml.) 


Erythrocytes 
(in millions) 


M.C.H.C. 
M.C.V. (in Gm./100 cc. 
(in cu) of packed cells) 


M.C.H. 
(in wug.) 


(No.) Infected Control Infected Control 


Infected Control 


Infected Control Infected Control Infected Control 


11.0 11.5 
12.7 12.2 
12.1 12.4 
13.0 14.2 


42.2 30.2 28.9 
44.1 29.3 28.5 
44.1 28.7 29.2 
44.8 29.9 31.0 


8.11 
7.23 
8.35 


33.3 34.8 9.9 9.8 
10.5 9.8 
10.3 10.1 
10.6 10.3 
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8.75 0.21 

40.19 0.46 
10.99 0.2 

0.55 in 

° 

« 0.13 in 
0.009 in 

0.55 in 
0.65 in 
0.52 in 
0.51 in 

0.508 in 

3 

Be 

7 8.15 41.1 
21 8.60 43.8 
28 8.02 7.23 44.2 


LEUKOCYTES 


infection 
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7 2 
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infected controls 


Fig. 1—Changes in the leukocyte counts of calves 
infected with the cattle lungworm Dictyocaulus 
viviparus (Bloch) and controls. 
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Fig. 2—Changes in the eosinophil counts of calves 


infected with the cattle lungworm Dictyocaulus 
viviparus (Bloch) and controls. 
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Fig. 3—Changes in the mature neutrophil counts 


of calves infected with the cattle lungworm Dic- 
tyocaulus viviparus (Bloch) and controls. 
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and 28. A significant decrease in lympho- 
cytes occurred on PI days 3 and 7; how- 
ever, after this time they remained normal 
(fig. 4). A significant decrease in albumin 
began on PI day 21. It was highly signifi- 
cant after PI day 28 (fig. 5). A decrease in 
beta globulin occurred soon after inocula- 
tion; however, after the first week it re- 
mained normal (fig. 6). Gamma globulin 
increased soon after inoculation; it was 
significantly increased on PI day 17, was 
highly significant beginning with PI day 
28, and reached its peak on PI day 35 (fig. 
Calves that died from lungworm infec- 
tion had strikingly different responses. 
There were no significant changes in eosin- 
ophils, neutrophils, and lymphocytes. A 
slight decrease occurred in the serum albu- 
min during PI weeks 3 and 4. A significant 
decrease occurred in the beta globulin on 
the first week and a low response in the 
gamma globulin fraction occurred during 
PI week 4. 


Anemia and severe diarrhea have been 
described as cardinal signs of lungworm 
disease.* In these studies with pure infec- 
tions, however, anemia did not occur (table 
2), and marked diarrhea was present only 
in calves that died from this disease. 

The significant decrease in total leuko- 
cytes during the first week of infection 
may have been caused by mobilization of 
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infection 
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14 
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Fig. 4—Changes in the lymphocyte counts of calves 
infected with the cattle lungworm Dictyocaulus 
viviparus (Bloch) and controls. 
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Fig. 5—Changes in the albumin percentage of 
calves serum infected with the cattle lungworm 
Dictyocaulus viviparus (Bloch) and controls. 


leukocytes to the lung tissue as a result of 
arrival of larvae there, In these studies, a 
significant increase in eosinophils was 
noted which reached a peak during PI week 
4, Although early eosinophil responses oc- 
curred in these animals, the later response 
was always greater, which is somewhat 
different from results reported by oth- 
ers.!213 Changes in circulating neutrophils 
and lymphocytes are good indications of 
the early defense against the larvae. 

The increase in gamma globulin ap- 
peared to be the characteristic serum al- 
teration in this disease. The proportion of 
gamma globulin reached a peak during PI 
week 5. It is doubtful, however, that the 
time of this peak indicates the source of 
the antigen; i.e., mature worms in the 
lungs, migrating larvae, etc., that induced 
the production of gamma globulin which 
presumably was composed of antibodies.? 

This study revealed a striking difference 
in blood changes of calves not fatally in- 
fected as compared with those that died 
from lungworm infection (fig. 8). In the 
nonfatal cases, there was a rapid increase 
in serum gamma globulin which began 
shortly after infection. In the fatal cases, 
there was a delay in the rise of serum 
gamma globulin until about PI day 14. A 
marked and persistent eosinophilia oc- 
curred beginning with PI day 7 in nonfatal 
cases, while only moderate eosinophilia oc- 
curred in calves that died. 

Clinical signs were most marked in 
calves that died. Although the number of 
signs in the fatal group was small, a tenta- 
tive conclusion can be drawn that calves 


Fig. 8—Different responses in fatal and nonfatal 
cases of calves infected with the cattle lungworm 
Dictyocaulus viviparus (Bloch). 
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Fig. 6—Changes in the beta globulin percentage 


of calves infected with the cattle lungworm Dic- 
tyocaulus viviparus (Bloch) and controls. 
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Fig. 7—Changes in the gamma globulin percent- 
age of calves infected with the cattle lungworm 
Dictyocaulus viviparus (Bloch) and controls. 
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which do not show an eosinophil and 
gamma globulin response in 10 days have 
an unfavorable prognosis. A rise in the 
eosinophil count during the course of any 
infection, as a general rule, indicates the 
beginning of recovery and presages an in- 
creasingly good prognosis.£ The use of 
eosinophil and gamma globulin determina- 
tions in making a prognosis is recom- 
mended. However, economic factors prob- 
ably will limit its use to a few animals of 
high value. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1) Clinical signs of lungworm disease 
in calves with pure infections were: cough- 
ing; increased respiratory rates with ex- 
piratory dyspnea; tactile fremitis; large, 
medium, and small, moist rales; serous 
nasal discharge; pyrexia; increased pulse 
rate; loss of weight; diarrhea; and, in 
fatal cases, severe respiratory distress, 
fetid diarrhea, and extreme weakness. 


2) No alterations were found in total 
erythrocytes, hematocrit values, hemoglo- 
bin, immature neutrophils, basophils, mono- 
cytes, or alpha globulin during the course 
of infection. 

3) In calves that survived the infections, 
there were significant increases in gamma 
globulin which began shortly after oral 
inoculation with infective larvae and 
reached their peak on postinoculation day 
35. There also was a significant eosinophilia 
in calves with nonfatal infections. 

4) In calves that died, there was a mod- 
erate increase in gamma globulin that was 
delayed until after postinoculation day 14. 
These animals had a low eosinophil re- 
sponse. 
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Pond Scum Poisons Livestock 


Poisoning of livestock has been traced to 
an endotoxin released when blue-green 
algae decompose in scum-covered water. 
Quick death is caused by small doses. Blue- 
green algae cells, or microcystis, have been 
mass-cultured and were toxic when given 
orally to sheep, calves, and smaller animals. 
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Research proved the endotoxin to be a toxic 
pepide that is quite stable. 

A slow-death factor caused by 1 of 5 
bacteria associated with the blue-green 
algae was also identified—Sci. News Let- 
ter, 76, (1959): 133. 
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A Possible Link in the Relationship Between 


Silage Feeding and Listeriosis 


A RELATIONSHIP between silage feeding and 
listeric encephalitis in ruminants has been 
mentioned often during the 2 decades since 
it was first suggested.'* As early as 1922, 
an investigator in Iceland warned against 
risk of a disease, now known to be listerio- 
sis, following silage feeding.*! Today in 
Iceland this relationship is so striking that 
listeriosis is known as “votheysveiki,” or 
silage and may be mani- 
fested by either encephalitis or abor- 
tion.2°** However, several attempts to 
establish such an association have failed.‘ 
Recently other workers reported 
listeric abortion in cows from 1 to several 
weeks following corn silage feeding.?:*° In 
one instance in eastern Montana during the 
spring of 1957, 6 cows died and 21 
aborted.*° A similar epizootic of bovine 
abortion following corn silage feeding was 
observed again in the same general area in 
spring of 1958. Symptoms of depression 
were first observed 4 days after silage was 
fed. During the next 2 weeks, 3 cows died 
and 4 aborted. Listeria monocytogenes was 
isolated from 2 fetuses submitted for 
examination. 

This paper reports isolation of L. mono- 
cytogenes from mice fed “poor-quality” 
silage thought to be responsible for the 
abortions. 


Experimental Procedures 


A silage sample designated “poor’’ was 
taken from the top of a silage pit. It was 
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somewhat moldy and, according to the 
owner, this was the type silage first given 
to some of the cows which aborted. Some 
cows refused to eat it while others ate 
large quantities of it. 

The poor silage and “good” silage from 
deeper in the pit were fed to groups of 10 
pregnant and 10 nonpregnant mice. The 2 
grades of silage were also fed to 2 ad- 
ditional groups of 10 mice, 5 pregnant and 
5 nonpregnant in each group, which were 
given L. monocytogenes in their drinking 
water. Although all the mice seemed to eat 
the silage well, many in all 6 groups 
showed labored respiration, incoordination, 
and loss of equilibrium after 2 to 4 days; 
and betweeen postexposure days 3 and 7, 
most either died or were comatose. 

Apparently full-term, living litters born 
to 2 mice which received both silage and 
culture in their drinking water showed no 
evidence of listeric infection. None of the 
pregnant mice in any group aborted. There 
was no obvious difference between mice 
which received silage only and those which 
received silage plus L. monocytogenes, At 
necropsy, the livers, spleens, and occasion- 
ally the lungs of some mice which received 
both silage and L. monocytogenes showed 
small necrotic foci characteristic for 
listeric septicemia. Detectable gross lesions 
were not observed in any mice which re- 
ceived silage only. : 

Livers, spleens, and uterine contents of 
all dead mice, or those killed when coma- 
tose, were cultured by macerating tissue 
in a few milliliters of sterile distilled water 
and streaking several loopfuls of the result- 
ing suspension on tryptose agar plates. Tis- 
sue suspensions were stored at 4 C.,%7§ 
After incubation at 37 C. for 18 to 24 
hours, the plates were examined with a 
binocular scanning microscope, using 
obliquely transmitted light. By this 
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method, colonies of L. monocytogenes can 
be identified easily by their characteristic 
blue-green color and finely textured sur- 
face.* Tissue suspensions which failed to 
reveal L. monocytogenes on primary cul- 
ture were replated at intervals. The bac- 
terium was recovered on primary culture 
from all but 2 artificially infected mice, 
and 1 of these yielded L. monocytogenes 
after several days’ refrigeration. 

Listeria monocytogenes was not re- 
covered from primary cultures of mice 
which received silage only. However, after 
7 weeks of refrigeration, L. monocytogenes 
was isolated from the liver of a nonpreg- 
nant mouse and, after 9 weeks, from 
fetuses of a pregnant mouse, both of which 
received poor silage only. Both cultures 
isolated produced marked purulent con- 
junctivitis and keratitis when instilled in 
the conjunctival sac of rabbits. Rabbits 
exposed intravenously to these cultures 
showed a rise in number of circulating 
monocytes and died during postexposure 
day 3. 

Serologically, both cultures were type 
1,* the same type as isolated from the 2 
aborted bovine fetuses. The culture which 
had been added to drinking water was type 
4b, and this was the only type isolated from 
artificially infected mice. Listeria mono- 
cytogenes was not isolated from any mice 
which received only good silage. Since, in 
some 60 attempts, L. monocytogenes has 
never been isolated previously from this 
mouse colony and since both cultures were 
type 1, observations strongly suggest that 
the poor silage contained L. monocytogenes 
in sufficient numbers to establish infection 
in exposed mice. However, its presence 
could be detected only after the viscera had 
been macerated and refrigerated for a 
relatively long time. 


Discussion 


Although it is admitted that presence of 
L. monocytogenes in poor silage is based 
on indirect evidence, it is felt to be a valid 
conclusion. Use of small laboratory animals 
as a culture medium is used widely in at- 
tempts to isolate such bacteria as Lepto- 
spira sp. and Pasteurella tularensis. In 
several studies on distribution of Past. 


*Typing confirmed by Dr. H. P. R. Seeliger, Hygiene 
Institute, University of Bonn, Germany. 
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tularensis among feral animals, inoculated 
animals have died from listeric septice- 
mia.’»218 The usual conclusion is that in- 
oculated tissue emulsion contained L. mono- 
cytogenes. By employment of this method, 
the presence of L. monocytogenes has been 
established in several different species of 
apparently normal feral rodents’? and 
Ixodes ticks.12% On this basis, it seems 
likely that the presence of L. monocytoge- 
nes could be detected also in material fed 
to a susceptible laboratory animal such as 
the mouse. 

Further support of the conclusion that 
cultures isolated from the 2 mice originated 
in the silage is the fact that L. monocytoge- 
nes has never been isolated previously from 
any other mice in this colony although the 
same culture methods were applied. That a 
similar culture may have been dispersed 
through the silage and actually may have 
been responsible for the bovine abortions 
is supported by the fact that, serologically, 
both cultures were type 1, the same type as 
that isolated from the bovine fetuses. In 
contrast, only type 4b cultures were iso- 
lated from the artificially infected mice. 
The culture of L. monocytogenes isolated 
previously from an aborted bovine fetus in 
this same area was also type 1.**6 

Although findings strongly suggest that 
poor silage may have contained L. monocy- 
togenes in sufficient numbers to initiate 
abortion in cattle, they do not imply that 
every instance of listeric infection follow- 
ing silage feeding results from ingestion 
of the bacterium. A preponderance of evi- 
dence suggests that, in listeric encephalitis 
of ruminants, actual exposure is by way of 
the upper respiratory tract?®17:22:23 while 
oral exposure results in abortion in preg- 
nant animals but not encephalitis.?*:?+ It 
may be that pathogenesis of the 2 mani- 
festations of infection are different; this 
has been supported experimentally in rab- 
bits, sheep, and goats.®-*?* 

Recently nonbacterial Listeriosis- 
enhancing agent (LEA) has been demon- 
strated in the blood of sheep with high 
temperatures, in infected flocks, and in 
lymph nodes and blood from cattle with 
bovine mucosal disease.!*17 Internasal ex- 
posure of sheep with a combination of LEA 
and L. monocytogenes resulted in listeric 
encephalitis in more than 80 per cent of 


**Typed by Dr. 
Utrecht, Netherlands. 
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the exposed animals. The exact nature of 
LEA remains obscure. However, it is con- 
ceivable that silage may also exert a similar 
enhancing effect, at least in listeric en- 
cephalitis in ruminants. It is also possible 
that the presence of L. monocytogenes in 
the silage may have been coincidental and 
played no part in the abortions. 

It has often been suggested that L. 
monocytogenes is a saprophyte or soil or- 
ganism, and it was isolated recently from 
spring water.’® There is also strong evi- 
dence suggesting that many apparently 
normal domestic and feral animals may be 
carriers of the bacterium and may shed it 
in normal body discharges.**:*4 In this way, 
any of the susceptible small feral animals 
could contaminate silage pits. 

Present inadequate methods of reporting 
animal diseases throughout the world make 
it difficult to establish the true incidence 
of listeric infection in ruminants. However, 
a review of the subject suggests that the 
highest incidence occurs in countries where 
silage is commonly fed.®:?4 In the Nether- 
lands, where silage is fed almost exclusive- 
ly, L. monocytogenes was isolated from 52 
aborted bovine fetuses between 1952 and 
1957.7° Recently 59 fetal isolations and 14 
isolations from the brains of cattle, sheep, 
and goats during a l-year period were re- 
ported. In Iceland and Norway, where 
silage is used extensively, listeriosis is con- 
sidered one of the most serious bacterial 
infections of sheep.1%2°-22 

Published reports, including 2,106 case 
records compiled by the Communicable Dis- 
ease Center, U. S. Public Health Service, 
and the sources of cultures submitted to 
this laboratory for serologic typing, indi- 
cate that the disease is more common in 
the midwestern United States or other 
areas where silage is used than where little 
or no silage is used.®® As far as is known, 
listeriosis occurs in Montana only in the 
eastern portion where silage is used as 
feed. 

Present study also re-emphasizes the 
inadequacies of our present methods for 
isolation of L. monocytogenes from in- 
fected material. Although it is true that 
the bacterium grows well on most commonly 
employed bacterial mediums, it is not true 
that it always can be isolated easily. It has 
been demonstrated repeatedly with tissues 
and body fluids from both animal and hu- 
man origin that refrigeration of suspicious 
material enhances the probability of iso- 
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lating the bacterium.**7:23-24 A diagnosis 
of listeric infection cannot be eliminated 
merely by failure to isolate L. monocytoge- 
nes on initial culture attempts. Disadvan- 
tages of the long delay in confirming a di- 
agnosis are obvious. 

In the Soviet Union, the inoculation of 
mice or guinea pigs with suspicious mate- 
rial to obtain a diagnosis is used almost 
exclusively.1218 This method has been used 
occasionally in this country, and recently it 
was reported to be highly effective for iso- 
lating the bacterium from brains of cattle 
with listeric encephalitis.1* This technique, 
or inoculation of embryonating chicken 
eggs,® may prove to be more effective for 
demonstrating the presence of L. monocy- 
togenes than nonliving mediums and should 
be further investigated. 

Although observations presented here 
suggest a possible link between silage feed- 
ing and listeriosis, there is need for further 
study to confirm this relationship. 


Summary 


Listeria monocytogenes was_ isolated 
from the viscera of a nonpregnant mouse 
and the fetuses of a pregnant mouse fed 
poor-grade silage thought to have initiated 
death and abortion in range cattle. Sero- 
logically, the cultures isolated from the 
mice were L. monocytogenes type 1, the 
same as that isolated from the bovine fe- 
tuses. This study implies apparent relation- 
ship between silage feeding and listeriosis. 
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Ornithosis Reservoir in Wisconsin and Minnesota 


A large reservoir of low virulence ornithosis present in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota turkeys made it possible to establish a 
clear epidemiologic pattern. By late 1959, 17 cases of human 
ornithosis due to contact with infected turkeys had been con- 
firmed in the area, 10 of them during 1956. The latter were sero- 
logically confirmed during a 4-month period in which serologic 
findings indicated an additional number of inapparent infections. 

Apparently healthy turkeys harbored the virus which was 
transmitted during processing. Studies of 987 shipments from 
300 farms indicated that plant workers could have been exposed 
to a quarter of a million potentially infected turkeys during the 
4 months corresponding to the human epidemic. 

The Wisconsin and Minnesota strains are not a health haz- 
ard to housewives preparing infected turkeys for cooking. Sub- 
clinical infections among workers come from frequent and re- 
peated exposure to the turkeys which, alive or dead, transmit 
virus particles through the air.—Lab World, 10, (1959): 876. 
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Controlling Antibiotic Contamination of Market Milk in Sweden 


These excerpts from Circular No. 53 (Nov. 10, 
1950) of the Royal Veterinary Administration of 
Sweden show how this country was able to solve its 
problem of antibiotic contamination of milk through 
legislation. This same problem now looms large in 
the United States. 

The motivating force for this legislation was the 
Swedish National Dairy Association, which represents 
the dairy processors. In the United States, the princi- 
pal motivating forces are the American Medical Asso- 
ciation (because of their concern with sensitivity re- 
actions in man due to penicillin-contaminated milk) 
and the Food and Drug Administration. 


“It has been observed that milk from 
penicillin-treated cows contained, some time 
after being delivered to the dairy processing 
plant, penicillin in concentrations high 
enough to be detrimental to the production 
of butter and, especially, cheese, owing to 
the property of penicillin to inhibit acid 
fermentation. It is, therefore, of considera- 
ble commercial importance to the dairy in- 
dustry to prevent penicillin-containing milk 
from becoming involved in the preparation 
of dairy products. 

“Penicillin disappears from milk rela- 
tively rapidly; no matter how penicillin has 
been administered, its concentration in milk 
3 days after the last treatment becomes so 
low that, for all practical purposes, it will 
not inhibit acid fermentation. 

“To prevent so-called ‘penicillin milk’ 
from interfering with preparation of dairy 
products, the Royal Veterinary Administra- 
tion, after consultation with the Swedish 


National Dairy Association, found it neces- 
sary to ascribe as a duty of veterinarians, 
who had occasion to administer penicillin 
or other antibiotics in treating mastitis, to 
report this fact to the dairy plant con- 
cerned, thereby enabling the dairy to with- 
hold milk supplied by that farm from the 
processing of products. 

“The Veterinary Administration directs 
every veterinarian to fill out a form with 2 
copies every time he has performed a treat- 
ment with penicillin or any other antibiotic 
on a farm. One of the copies is to be left 
with the animal’s owner who, after com- 
pleting the required data for the informa- 
tion of the dairy, is to sign the form and 
then attach it to the milk container to be 
used for delivery to the dairy. The other 
copy is to be mailed by the veterinarian to 
the same dairy. 

“All penicillin treatments should be per- 
formed by the veterinarian himself, after 
the cow has undergone clinical investiga- 
tion. Only in exceptional cases, e.g. when a 
long distance separates the farm from the 
veterinarian’s residence and his repeated 
visits would prove expensive, may the sub- 
sequent treatment be left to the care of the 
farmer after the latter has been given nec- 
essary instructions by the veterinarian as 
to how to proceed. The amount of penicillin 
which may be left with the farmer must 
not exceed the requirements of the case at 
hand.” 


Okay Lay Personnel Practice in California State Institutions 


On Oct. 30, 1959, the attorney general of 
California ruled as follows: “The perform- 
ance of acts constituting practice of veteri- 
nary medicine by state employees in the 


performance of their duties as herdsmen 
or dairymen at state institutions is not in 
violation of the Veterinary Practice Act.”’— 
Calif. Vet., 13, (Nov.-Dec., 1959): 22. 


CMT Equipment Now Available Through Lay Channels 


Up’ to now, California Mastitis Test 
equipment has been legally distributed only 
through veterinarians. 

Due to certain legal problems and the 
possibility of encouraging promotion of 
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inferior substitutes, properly licensed com- 
panies are. now permitted to market CMT 
test solution and paddles through lay chan- 
nels.—Calif. Vet., 13, (Nov.-Dec., °1959): 
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TUMORS of the adrenal medulla,? which in 
man occur primarily in infants and young 
children, have not been reported in dogs.** 
This report describes cases of neuroblas- 
tomas, presumably of adrenal medullary 
origin, in a 15-year-old male Irish Setter 
and a 22-year-old male Boxer. 


Case 1 


History and Clinical Features.—An Irish 
Setter, whelped in 1940 as the largest in a 
litter of 11 pups, was in good health. His 
diet consisted of a dehydrated-type of dog 
food supplemented with vitamins. 


Dr. Simon, formerly with the Department of Veterinary 
Science, University of Wisconsin, now is at Cancer Re- 
search Laboratory, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Dr. Albert is with the Animal Care Unit, Medical School, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Published with the approval of the director of the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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Neuroblastomas 


in Dogs 


Joseph SIMON, D.v.M., Ph.D. 
L. T. ALBERT, D.v.M., M.S. 


He was struck by a car on Nov. 18, 1953, 
which resulted in a fracture of the left 
front leg and extensive head injuries. Re- 
covery from these injuries was uncompli- 
cated. In April, 1954, a swelling of the 
perianal region was observed. In June, 
1954, he had difficulty in walking and 
limped on the front legs. In July, 1954, a 
growth, presumably of osseous origin, was 
found on the left front leg, and the leg was 
amputated. Histopathologic examination of 
the growth was not made. The dog recov- 
ered from surgery and appeared well for a 
few months. Finally, food intake dimin- 
ished, and the dog vomited occasionally. He 
had difficulty in defecation but, after con- 
siderable straining, would pass a normal 
stool. Tissue masses were palpable in the 
abdominal cavity. The condition of the dog 
became progressively worse, and he died on 
June 9, 1955, at 15 years of age. 

Gross Pathology.—The peritoneal cavity 
contained yellow-brown masses of what 
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Fig. 1 (left, p. 210)——Small dark round cells from 
abdominal tumor masses from the Irish Setter in 
case 1, some in sheets and others in rosettes, are 

shown in this photomicrograph. x 150. 


Fig. 2 (right, p. 210)—Metastatic foci of a neuro- 
blast in the liver of the Irish Setter in 
case 1. x 150. 
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Fig. 3—Multiple metastatic foci of a neuroblas- 
toma appear in lymphatics (A) and alveolar walls 
(B) of lung of the Irish Setter in case 1. x 195. 


appeared to be necrotic neoplastic tissue 
adherent to the mesentery and intestine. 
Similar metastatic foci were observed in 
the pleural cavity. The foci measured 1 
mm. to 4 cm. in diameter. Organs involved 
included the liver and lungs. 

Histopathology.—Tissue masses in the 
peritoneum were composed of small, dark, 
round cells which resembled lymphocytes 
(fig. 1), with an occasional group of cells 
in circular and rosette arrangement, sur- 
rounding an eosinophilic-staining central 
mass. The majority of neoplastic cells were 
in sheets. Much tissue had undergone ne- 
crosis and hyalinization. 

Tumor masses consisting of small, round 
cells similar to lymphocytes were found in 
the liver parenchyma (fig. 2) and in the 
blood and lymphatic vessels. Much of the 
liver was necrotic. A few rosettes were ob- 
served. Neoplastic cells were observed in 
the larger vessels and lymphatic vessels of 
the lungs. There was some invasion of the 
alveolar walls near the lateral margin (fig. 
3). Neoplastic cells were not observed in 
the heart, kidney, and spleen. 


Case 2 


History and Clinical Features.—The 
owner of a 2-year-old male Boxer com- 


> 

Fig. 4—Opened thoracic and abdominal cavity of 
the Boxer in case 2 shows visceral adhesions (A), 
necrotic-hepatic foci (B), and pigmented skin (C). 
Neuroblastoma was diagnosed. 


Fig. 5—High power photomicrograph shows lym- 


phocyte-like cells in abdominal tissue of the Boxer 
in case 2. Neuroblastoma was diagnosed. x 300. 


plained that the dog’s appetite was not 
good, and that it had difficulty in defe- 
cating. Rectal examination revealed an en- 
larged prostate, and the dog was treated 
with stilbestrol to correct the “prostatitis.” 
A vitamin supplement was prescribed. Al- 


though the “prostatic lesion’”’ decreased in 
size, the general condition of the dog be- 


came progressively worse. Finally it was 
euthanatized. 

Gross Pathology.—Circumscribed black 
spots, 2 to 4 mm. in diameter, were ob- 
served on the skin (fig. 4) over the elbows, 
stifle, hock joints, and scrotum, The dog 
manifested generalized lymphadenopathy 
with extensive necrosis. 

The abdominal cavity contained large 
masses of tumor tissue which immobilized 
the viscera (fig. 4). It was impossible to 
separate the visceral components by dissec- 
tion; hence, the adrenals were not exam- 
ined. Numerous necrotic foci 2 to 4 mm. in 
diameter were observed throughout the 
friable liver (fig. 4). . 

The anterior mesenteric lymph nodes 
were adherent to the thoracic wall. These 
nodes were approximately 4 cm. in diame- 
ter. Small yellowish brown foci, 2 to 4 mm. 
in diameter, were observed at the lateral 
border of the lungs. 


Histopathology.—Sections taken from one 
of the tumors near the right kidney re- 
vealed a necrotic mass surrounded by a 
heavy cellular infiltration of cells which 
resembled lymphocytes (fig. 5). Many of 
these cells were arranged in a circular pat- 
tern surrounding an eosinophilic central 
mass resulting in a rosette appearance. 
Small metastatic foci of cells were ob- 


Fig. 6—Metastatic foci 

of a neuroblastoma in 

the Boxer in case 2 ap- 

peor in the alveolar 

spaces (A) of lung and 

in the interstitial areas 
(B). x 215. 
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Fig. 8-—Section through black pigmented spot 

from skin of leg of the Boxer in case 2. It was 

diagnosed as a neuroblastoma with extensive 

metastasis. Note melanin deposit in prickle cell 
area (A). x 125. 


Fig. 9—Islands of closely packed neoplastic cells 

were found in the larger lymphatic spaces (A) of 

the thickened rectal wall of the Boxer in case 2, 
and diagnosed as neuroblastoma cells. x 250. 
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Fig. 7—Metastatic foci in the 
liver of the Boxer in case 2, 
diagnosed as a neuroblastoma, 
show extreme hepatic necrosis. 
Cells are arranged in sheets 
and rosette formation. x 150. 
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served primarily at the periphery of the 
lung (fig. 6). Masses of neoplastic cells 
were localized in the subendocardial region 
of the right ventricle of the heart. A few 
neoplastic cells were observed between 
muscle bundles of the myocardium. Neo- 
plastic cells were not observed in the kid- 
ney or spleen. Extensive necrosis with 
masses of neoplastic cells were found in 
the liver; some were in rosettes (fig. 7). 
The epithelium was flat and thin with an 
accumulation of melanin in the prickle cell 
layer in pigmented areas (fig. 8). Neoplas- 
tic tissue had invaded the muscularis and 
mucosal folds of the rectal wall. Islands of 
closely packed neoplastic cells were found 
in the lymphatic spaces (fig. 9). 


Although the clinical data were fairly 
complete in these 2 cases, a clinical diag- 
nosis of neuroblastoma could not be made. 
Exploratory laparotomy with subsequent 
biopsy would have permitted a diagnosis in 
these cases. 

The “osseous tissue” on the amputated 
leg of the Irish Setter was not available for 
histologic examination. Therefore, it was 
impossible to know the nature of this le- 
sion. 


Since the prostate regressed following 
stilbestrol therapy in the Boxer, it could 
have been erroneously concluded that pros- 
tatic hypertrophy (which could account 
for the difficulty in defecation), was the 
major ailment. 

Perhaps the most significant clinical find- 
ing in the Boxer was the dark pigmented 
spots in the skin of the elbows, stifle, hocks, 
and scrotum. This abnormal pigmentation 
of the skin is frequently a clinical feature 
of Addison’s disease in man. Presumably, 
other destructive lesions of the adrenal 
gland could cause abnormal depositions of 
melanin in the skin of dogs. Observation of 
pigmented spots should lead the clinician 
to suspect that the adrenal gland might be 
involved. 
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Radioactive Phosphorus in Fracture Repair 
To determine the ability of radioactive phosphorus to stimu- 


late callus formation, partial fractures of the radius were pro- 
duced experimentally in 16 dogs in Yugoslavia. On the dorsal 
surface of the diaphysis, 2 transverse cuts were made 1 cm. apart, 
reaching to the middle of the medullary canal; the bone between 
the cuts was then removed with a chisel. 

Following surgery, the 8 principals were given, by injection, 
0.75ye./kg. of body weight of carrier-free radiophosphorus (P*?) 
as Na,HPO, in sodium chloride solution every 2 days for 30 days. 

Radiographically, signs of growth of preosteal tissue and the 
beginning of ossification could be seen in all of the principals 
(but in only 1 control) as early as the fourteenth day. The mean 
repair for the principals was 26 to 29 days; for the controls, 40 
to 45 days. There were no significant variations in blood values 
during the course of the experiment.—J. Gligorijevitch et al. in 
Vet. Glasnik, (1959): 858. 
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Surgical Anatomy of the 


Bladder, Prostate Gland, 
and Urethra 


RECENTLY, PROSTATECTOMY? has received 
increasing favor as a treatment for various 
diseases of the prostate gland. The inten- 
tion of this paper is to describe the surgi- 
cal anatomy of the area and to help the 
surgeon avoid untoward sequelae. 

In the regular surgical approaches to the 
bladder, prostate gland, and urethra in 
man, the important nerves to the pelvic 
organs are so disposed as to be protected 
naturally from damage.* The same does not 
hold for the approaches favored in the 
dog.?* The structures are described in the 
stages in which they are seen by the sur- 
geon making the abdominal approach to 
the gland.? 


Material and Methods 


The peritoneal and fascial relations of 
the bladder, prostate gland, and urethra 
were studied in 119 dogs by gross dissec- 
tion and roentgenography, using special 
techniques followed by serial sagittal sec- 
tions. 

The extrinsic blood supply to the blad- 
der, prostate gland, and urethra was stud- 
ied in 52 dogs, and the intrinsic blood 
supply was studied in 32 of these dogs. The 
methods used were: (1) gross dissection in 
which the blood vessels had been filled with 
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an injected mass; (2) roentgenography of 
dogs in which the arteries had been filled 
with radiopaque medium;** (3) clearing of 
injected specimens by the Spalteholz tech- 
nique; (4) preparation of casts of blood 
vessels; and (5) serial transverse sections 
of the pelvic and abdominal cavities. 

The nerve supply to the bladder, pros- 
tate gland, and urethra was studied in a 
total of 23 dogs by gross dissection and 
gross dissection together with nerve stain- 
ing. Two methods of staining were used: 
Wharton’s® and Meyling’s® modification of 
Schabadash’s** method. 


Results 


After the abdomen has been opened by 
the initial midventral incision (fig. 1), the 
most ventral structure visible in the area 
of the bladder and prostate gland is an 
artery of considerable size which arises 
from either the deep caudal epigastric 
artery or the pudendo-epigastric trunk. 
This vessel, which supplies the fat on the 
ventral surface of the prostate gland and 
between the layers of the lateral umbilical 
ligament, ends by anastomosing with the 
branches of the urogenital artery for 
which it may be mistaken. The prostate 
gland is hidden by fat, but the bladder can 
be seen suspended from each side of the 
lateral abdominal wall by the lateral um- 
bilical ligaments and from the midventral 
abdominal wall by the middle umbilical 
ligament. These ligaments are composed of 
a double layer of peritoneum. Between the 
layers of the lateral ligaments are the 
ureters, blood vessels, nerves, and a con- 
siderable deposit of fat. Neither the middle 
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umbilical ligament nor the ventral layer of 
the lateral umbilical ligament extends 
caudad past the neck of the bladder in the 
adult dog, because the vast quantities of 
fat that cover the ventral and lateral faces 
of the prostate limit the extension of the 
paravesical fossa into the caudal part of 
the abdomen and the pelvic cavity. 

When the surgeon has pulled the bladder 
craniad, these ventrocaudal limits of the 
peritoneal cavity can be seen more clearly. 
After the fat covering the ventral face of 
the prostate gland has been removed, the 
suspension, blood, and nerve supply of both 
the prostate and bladder can be observed. 
The prostate is suspended laterally by a 
single layer of peritoneum, which is the 
caudal extension of the dorsal layer of the 
lateral umbilical ligament. This layer joins 
with its counterpart of the opposite side on 
the dorsal surface of the prostate to give 
the prostate its only true peritoneal cover- 
ing. It also helps to form the rectovesical 
fossa. The blood vessels and nerves supply- 
ing the prostate, the cranial part of the 
pelvic urethra, and the bladder are covered 
dorsally by this layer of peritoneum. Only 
when they extend farther craniad than the 
neck of the bladder are they also covered 
ventrally by the ventral layer of the lateral 
umbilical ligament (fig. 2). 

The main blood supply to the area, which 
can be readily distinguished by the sur- 
geon at this time, comes from the umbilical 
and the urogenital arteries (fig. 3). On 
each side the umbilical artery, a branch 
of the internal iliac artery lies in the cra- 
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nial border of the lateral umbilical liga- 
ment. The umbilical artery reaches the 
bladder wall and continues over it as the 
cranial vesical artery. The urogenital ar- 
tery leaves the visceral branch of the in- 
ternal iliac artery at the level of the second 
or third sacral vertebra and invariably di- 
vides into 2 branches, 1 to the bladder and 
prostate gland (prostatica-vesical artery), 
and another to the prostate and urethra 
(prostatica-urethral artery). The prostatica- 
vesical artery passes to the bladder where 
it is continued as the caudal vesical artery. 
It ends by anastomosing with the cranial 
vesical artery and the caudal vesical artery 
of the opposite side. The prostatica-vesical 
artery gives branches to the prostate gland, 
the ductus deferens, ventral wall of the rec- 
tum, and the ureter. The prostatica-urethral 
artery passes caudomesiad to the lateral 
surface of the prostate gland, and then 
along this surface to the urethra where it 
is continued as the urethral artery, anasto- 
mosing with the urethral branches of the 
internal pudendal artery. The prostatica- 
urethral artery, gives off the majority of 
the prostatic branches, branches to the 
lateral wall of the rectum, and to the ure- 
thra along its length. 

The nerve supply to this area, which is 
also visible at this stage, is clearly allied to 
the blood supply of the part (fig. 3). The 
hypogastric nerve, which carries the main 
sympathetic supply from the caudal mesen- 
teric ganglion, can be seen in the lateral 
umbilical ligament accompanied always by 
a fine branch of the prostatica-vesical 
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Fig. 1—Drawing of gross 

dissection of adult dog 

with the abdomen 
opened midventrally. 
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artery. The hypogastric nerve ends medial 
to the urogenital artery at the level of the 
prostate in a triangular thickening from 
which its branches arise. The pelvic nerve, 
which carries the main parasympathetic 
supply, may be either single (52% of the 
time) or double. It arises from the second 
sacral nerve and may also receive fibers 
from the first or third sacral nerve. The 
pelvic nerve lies either between the uro- 
genital vein and the artery, or just caudal 
to the latter. It divides into a variable 
number of branches which form the pelvic 
plexus along with branches of the hypo- 
gastric nerve. The pelvic plexus can always 
be differentiated into three main parts—a 
cranial vesical plexus, a middle genital 
plexus, and a caudal hemorrhoidal plexus. 
The vesical plexus is formed by two main 
trunks, one from the hypogastric and the 
other from the pelvic nerve. These two 
nerves pass to the bladder and usually lie 
between the prostatica-vesical artery and 
the vein. The genital plexus lies in close 
proximity to the prostatic arteries. From 
it, nerve fibers pass to the prostate gland, 
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Fig. 2—Drawing of a 
Artery 


cross section through the 
lower abdomen of an 
adult dog (cranial 
view). This illustrates 
the arrangement and 
connections of the plevic 
peritoneum with the lat- 
eral peritoneal folds 
(ligaments) of the blad- 
der. Notice the attach- 
ment of the prostate to 
the rectum marked on 
the figure by an-X. 
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ductus deferens, and cranial part of the 
urethra. The hemorrhoidal plexus, which 
lies at the level of the caudal end of the 
prostate, gives off filaments to the rectum 
and to the pelvic urethra. The filaments to 
the urethra anastomose with the urethral 
branches of the pudendal nerves as they 
pass along the ventral surface of the ure- 
thra. These branches of the pudendal nerve 
carrying somatic and probably some auto- 
nomic fibers to the urethra and prostate 
can always be traced to the cranial third of 
the prostate or to the neck of the bladder. 

The prostate gland is removed by dis- 
secting it away from the neck of the blad- 
der and the urethra (this entails the 
removal of the internal sphincter of the 
bladder), and by cutting a fascial band 
which is found in all adult dogs between 
the prostate and the rectum (fig. 4). The 
fascial band extending between the caudal 
third of the dorsal surface of the prostate 
and the ventral surface of the rectum car- 
ries blood vessels and nerves (fig. 2). In 
old dogs, it frequently contains smooth 
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muscle fibers. The blood vessels are usually 
branches of the prostatic arteries, and they 
anastomose with the arteries that supply 
the rectal wall. The nerves are derivatives 
of the hemorrhoidal plexus. 


Discussion 


The peritoneal and fibrous attachments 
of the prostate that must be severed to re- 
move the gland have not been clearly de- 
scribed previously. The caudal third of the 
dorsal surface of the gland was always 
found attached to the rectum by a fibrous 
band. The published statement’? that the 
rectum and the prostate are completely in- 
dependent was not confirmed for the adult 
dog. Authors hold conflicting opinions as 
to the relation of the prostate to the peri- 
toneum. Two7!? consider it to be intraperi- 
toneal in position and suspended laterally 
by the lateral umbilical ligaments. Others*?® 
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consider it to be retroperitoneal. The author 
is of the opinion that the prostate is sus- 
pended laterally by a single sheet of peri- 
toneum which is a continuation of the 
dorsal layer of the lateral umbilical liga- 
ment, and that the blood vessels and nerves 
of the prostate lie ventral to this sheet as 
stated by one writer! and not between two 
layers of peritoneum as stated by others.” 
In the adult dog, the prostate is covered 
only on the cranial two thirds of its dorsal 
surface by peritoneum and is, therefore, 
retroperitoneal. 

The author’s description of the arterial 
supply resembles that of another,?° except 
in the branching of the urogenital artery. 
This was always found to divide into two 
branches which the author has named. The 
first (prostatica-vesical artery) branches 
to the bladder and prostate; the second 
(prostatica-urethral artery) branches to 
the prostate and urethra and ends by 
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Fig. 3—Drawing of the relationship of the nerves and arteries supplying the bladder, prostate, 
and urethra of an adult dog. 
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Fig. 4 — Photograph of a gross dissection of an adult dog with the bladder pulled aside to 
show the pararectal fossa. 


A-ductus deferens; B-prostatica-urethral artery; C-pararectal fossa; D-deferential artery; E- 
rectum; F-bladder; G-prostatica-vesical artery; H-umbilical artery; I-ureter and the ureteric 
artery; J-hypogastric nerve and its artery; K-caudal mesenteric artery; X-attachment of the 
rectum to the prostate gland. 


anastomosing with the urethral branches 
of the internal pudendal artery. 

The important surgical features that 
have not been mentioned in the literature 
are the anastomosis between the prostatica- 
urethral and the internal pudendal arteries, 
and the anastomosis between the prostatic 
arteries and the hemorrhoidal supply of 
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the rectum. Both or either of these have 
been shown to be capable of maintaining 
the blood supply if all the other vessels are 
severed.® The branch from the caudal epi- 
gastric artery or pudendo-epigastric trunk 
which is frequently mistaken for the uro- 
genital artery has not been previously de- 
scribed. 
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The most serious mishap after prosta- 
tectomy in both man and dogs is urinary 
incontinence or bladder injury or both. In 
man, for urinary incontinence to occur, 
both the internal and external sphincter 
muscles of the bladder must be destroyed 
or both the pelvic nerves damaged.?2 Since 
the nerves are naturally protected in the 
usual surgical approaches, this latter oc- 
currence is extremely rare.* In the opera- 
tion most favored for prostatectomy in the 
dog, the internal sphincter is destroyed but 
the external sphincter, which according to 
one writer® is the urethral muscle, should 
be intact and capable of maintaining uri- 
nary continence. However, the nerves are 
vulnerable because of their position. In the 
author’s opinion, the most probable cause 
for urinary incontinence in the dog after 
prostatectomy is injury to the pelvic nerve 
on both sides, thus destroying the reflex 
are concerned in micturition. 

If, during removal of the prostate gland, 
hemorrhage is controlled by ligating the 
urogenital artery, care must be taken to 
avoid damage to the pelvic nerve which 
lies either between the artery and the vein 
or just caudal to the artery. Alternatively, 
if the hemorrhage is controlled by ligating 
the prostatic arteries, care must be taken 
to avoid damage to the branches to the 
bladder of the hypogastric and pelvic nerves 
which always lie between the prostatica- 
vesical artery and vein. The nerve fibers to 
the rectum from the hemorrhoidal plexus 
may also be injured when the fascia con- 
necting the prostate and rectum is cut. 
However, this is unlikely to be of major 
importance since there are quite a large 
number of branches and it is doubtful that 
all of these would be damaged. The same 
holds true for the branches to the urethra. 
Even though the cranial branches from the 
genital plexus were destroyed, those from 
the hemorrhoidal plexus would be left in- 
tact. 


Summary 


The anatomy of the bladder, prostate, 
and urethra was studied in 119 male dogs 
by gross dissection, use of vascular injec- 
tions, nerve staining, and roentgenography. 

Of the three peritoneal ligaments of the 
bladder, only the dorsal layer of the lateral 
umbilical ligament extends caudad beyond 
the neck of the bladder and covers the cra- 
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nial two thirds of the dorsal surface of the 
prostate. The caudal third of the dorsal 
surface is connected to the ventral face of 
the rectum by a fascial band. The umbilical 
artery supplies the cranial part of the blad- 
der. 

The urogenital artery divides into two 
branches of which one supplies the cranial 
part of the prostate and the caudal part of 
the bladder and the other supplies the 
caudal part of the prostate and the pelvic 
urethra. The latter branch ends by anas- 
tomosing with the urethral branches of the 
internal pudendal artery. Anastomoses be- 
tween the prostatic arteries and the hem- 
orrhoidal supply of the rectum are always 
present. The pelvic nerve lies either be- 
tween the urogenital vein and artery or 
just caudal to the artery. It joins with the 
hypogastric nerve to form the pelvic plexus 
from which filaments follow the arteries to 
supply the bladder, prostate, and urethra. 

Injury to the pelvic nerves is the main 
surgical hazard in pelvic surgery in the 
dog, whereas interruption to the blood 
vessels is of secondary importance because 
of the many anastomoses. 
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Management of Prostatism 


The simple discovery of an enlarged 
prostate in a patient relatively asympto- 
matic is not an indication for operation. 
Some patients with mild frequency and 
some difficulty in voiding, but without 
residual urine, may continue to have the 
same disorders after an operation. Since 
the end results of prostatic surgery are not 
uniformly excellent, such cases should have 
the benefit of an adequate period of con- 
servative treatment. In patients with an 
associated infection of the bladder or pros- 


tate, operation should be delayed until in- 
fection is controlled. 

Often such management reduces the 
symptoms to such an extent that the pa- 
tient is content for months or years. Sur- 
gery is advised as the initial treatment 
when the urogram shows definite obstruc- 
tive changes in the urinary tract, evidenced 
by trabelculations, sacculations, diverticula, 
dilatation of the upper urinary tract, or 
residual urine.—Pennsylvania Med. J., 62, 
(June, 1959): 825. 


Griseofulvin for Persistent Fungal Infections 


Thirty-four patients with fungal infections of the skin were 
treated in England with oral griseofulvin in a dosage of 1 to 2 


Gm. daily. 


Two children with candidiasis and 1 man with tinea versi- 


color showed no improvement. 


Two patients infected with Trichophyton verrucosum de- 


rived no significant benefit. 


Infection by Trichophyton mentagrophytes in 1 patient 


cleared after 4 weeks’ treatment. 


Two persons with Trichophyton rubrum infection of the 
smooth skin were treated for 3 weeks; 1 recovered completely 


and the other improved. 


Twenty-six patients with long-standing 7. rubrum infection 
with nail involvement were treated for periods of 3 to 20 weeks. 
The majority improved, but in only 1 instance was the infection 


eradicated. 


Among the signs of toxicosis appearing in a few patients 
were headaches, malaise, erythematous rash, and fever.—A. J. 
Barlow et al, in Brit. Med. J. (Nov. 28, 1959): 1141-1143. 
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Restraint of Chimpanzees 


with Per phenazine 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES in our laboratory 
required the use of 10 chimpanzees. They 
ranged from 5 to 7 years of age and 17 to 
28 kg. in weight. Anticipated manipula- 
tions involved performing periodic veni- 
punctures, swabbing the nasopharyngeal 
area, and inserting rectal thermometers. 
For the contemplated studies, the chimpan- 
zees were transferred from larger accom- 
modations, which had permitted relatively 
greater freedom of movement, to smaller 
individual cages constructed of 12-gauge 
expanded steel mesh. The size of these 
cages facilitated capture when necessary 
but limited the normal amount of physical 
activity which the animals required. Be- 
cause of minimum handling for 2 years 
and the animals’ agility and strength, man- 
ual restraint during the required manipu- 
lations was considered impractical. 

It appeared that use of tranquilizing 
drugs might prevent the trauma which 
physical restraint could produce. Reports 
on use of phenothiazine derivatives for re- 
straint of domestic animals are well docu- 
mented.®:75 Some data are also available 
on the effect of these drugs in monkeys.*:4 
However, information concerning their use 
in anthropoids appears to be lacking. 

After investigating employment of tran- 
quilizers in general veterinary practice and 
reviewing current literature, perphena- 
zine* was selected, and results of experi- 
ences with it are described here. Since 
anthropoids are utilized currently in a 
wide variety of experimental activities, 
particularly in the field of space medicine, 
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*Trilafon—1-(2-hydroxyethy]) -4-[3-(2-chloro-10-phenothia- 
zinyl)-propyl}-piperazine. Schering Corp., Bloomfield, N.J. 
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it is believed that observations with this 
type of drug will provide useful informa- 
tion. 


Material and Methods 


Selection of the phenothiazine deriva- 
tive, perphenazine, was based on reports 
indicating as much as 5 to 20 times greater 
potency than that of some other phenothia- 
zine derivatives.1* Thus, it was hoped that 
use of smaller effective doses would pro- 
vide a wider margin of safety before toxic 
levels were reached. 

The nature of the experiment and mone- 
tary value of the chimpanzees required 
careful adjustment of dosage schedules. 
Three separate trials with gradual in- 
crease of the individual drug intake were 
required before adequate dosage was 
achieved. Orally administered drug was 
varied through a range from 1.25 mg./kg. 
to 4.4 mg./kg. of body weight. Each dose 
was prepared by triturating the required 
number of 4-mg. or 8-mg. tablets and sus- 
pending the powder in approximately 8 oz. 
of canned pineapple juice. This medium 
was generally preferred to vegetables or 
bananas homogenized in a Waring blendor. 
The one exception was a particularly in- 
tractable female which consistently refused 
the oral preparation. In this case, a man- 
ually operated squeeze platform was in- 
stalled in the cage to hold the chimpanzee 
firmly to the wall while the tranquilizer 
was administered intramuscularly. Four 
milligrams (0.2 mg./kg. of body wt.) pro- 
vided an adequate tranquilizing dose. 

Three other chimpanzees refused at least 
part of the preparation toward the end of 
the experiment. However, these animals 
had become accustomed to the required 
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throat swabbing, and tem- 


Manipulations performed under tranquilization were 2/10 and 2/18—venipuncture and temperaturing per rectum; 5/7 to 6/10—venipuncture, 


peraturing per rectum; and 6/17 to 8/28—venipuncture. 


*Restraining effect was inadequate with indicated quantity. **Drug was administered intramuscularly. ¢Parkinsonian type of reaction. 


There was no residual effect from the perphenazine in any of the animals. 


manipulations, and venipunctures could be 
performed without restraint. 


Results 


Oral administration of perphenazine as 
a suspension in fruit juice produced opti- 
mal tranquilization of chimpanzees in ap- 
proximately 3 hours and persisted notice- 
ably for 6 to 7 hours. The quantities and 
frequency of drug administration through- 
out the experiment were tabulated (table 

The most traumatic experience for these 
experimental chimpanzees, as well as the 
handlers, was their being tied to a restrain- 
ing table to obtain throat swabs and rectal 
temperatures. This required maximum re- 
straint with drug doses varying between 
2.4 mg. and 4.4 mg./kg. of body weight. 
Dosage could be reduced considerably when 
the procedure was limited to collection of 
blood samples by radial venipuncture. 

Individual response to perphenazine var- 
ied significantly and was generally related 
to the disposition of each chimpanzee; the 
more apprehensive and intractable individ- 
uals required larger doses. What appeared 
to be a toxic reaction was observed in 
1 chimpanzee which developed a type of 
Parkinsonian syndrome when more than 
55 mg. of drug was administered. Similar 
reactions induced by phenothiazine deriva- 
tives have been adequately discussed else- 
where.? Severity of this reaction, which 
was observed several times in the same an- 
imal, was reduced when the dosage was 
lowered to a 2.3 mg./kg. level. Treatment 
was discontinued shortly thereafter be- 
cause the animal became comparatively 
easy to handle. 

At the peak of therapy, minor degrees of 
motor restlessness, slight tremors, and 
muscle weakness were occasionally ob- 
served in the other chimpanzees. Drowsi- 
ness was the most constant reaction. 

Liver damage and disturbance of hema- 
topoiesis have been reported following ad- 
ministration of toxic doses of phenothia- 
zine derivative tranquilizers to various 
animals.? Blood samples drawn for immu- 
nologic studies were also examined for 
hematologic changes and evidence of liver 
damage. Peripheral blood studies showed 
no evidence of adverse effects of the drug 
as administered. Except for slightly ele- 
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vated leukocyte counts observed in 2 chim- 
panzees, hematologic values remained nor- 
mal during treatment. Serum transaminase 
levels® as well as serum protein content re- 
mained within normal limits. Paper chro- 
matographic analysis of serum samples, 
collected during and after completion of 
the experimental studies, showed a normal 
pattern and concentration of protein com- 
ponents.* 


Conclusions 


Manual restraint of adolescent and adult 
chimpanzees poses a formidable problem 
when individual handling is required. In 
our experience, 4 or 5 animal handlers and 
an adventurous laboratory technician were 
required for periods of 4 to 6 hours each 
day to enable collection of blood specimens, 
throat swabs, and rectal temperatures, and 
to permit physical examination of 10 chim- 
panzees. With effective dosage schedules, 
routine use of perphenazine shortened han- 
dling time to approximately 1 hour and 
lowered required personnel to 3 or fewer. 

With one exception, only minor unto- 
ward reactions to perphenazine were ob- 
served with complete recovery in every 
case. There was no clinical or laboratory 
evidence of damage in spite of rather large 


doses of perphenazine frequently adminis- 
tered for more than 8 months, It is the 
opinion of the authors that judicious use 
of perphenazine is a safe and effective 
method to facilitate handling and restraint 
of chimpanzees. 
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Ear Cropping Legalized in Pennsylvania 


A change in the Pennsylvania laws so as to legally permit 
the operation of ear cropping by veterinarians was realized Aug. 
14, 1959. Prior to that time, Pennsylvania dog owners who 
wished to have their dogs’ ears cropped had to take the dogs out- 


side their home state. 


Credit for the legislation was attributed to each veterinarian 
who wrote to his senator, to the Pennsylvania State Veterinary 
Medical Association Legislative Committee, and to the senators 
and representatives who voted for passage.—Pa. Vet., 1, (Dec., 


1959): 28-29. 
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Antibiotics in Milk — 
Where Do We Stand? 


The contamination of market milk with 
antibiotics is a problem that began in the 
1940’s. It was given considerable impetus 
by drug company promotion of antibiotics 
directly to the milk producers and was 
sharply ‘emphasized by recent reports in 
the literature that human beings have de- 
veloped signs of penicillin sensitivity after 
drinking market milk. 


The Many Groups Concerned 


The dairy industry, although benefiting 
greatly from the antibiotic treatment of 
mastitis, was perhaps the first to feel the 
adverse effects. Coincidental with the first 
use of penicillin to treat mastitis, the man- 
ufacturers of cheese and other dairy prod- 
ucts dependent upon bacterial action be- 
gan to experience difficulties because of 
antibiotic contamination of raw milk. 

Interest of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration is clearly evidenced by four na- 
tion-wide surveys in which penicillin was 
detected in 3.2 per cent, 11.6 per cent, 5.9 
per cent, and 3.7 per cent of the samples 
tested in 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1959, re- 
spectively. There is little doubt that this 
agency will, in the near future, enforce 
zero tolerance levels for antibiotic and pes- 
ticide residues in milk. 

The American Medical Association has 
more than a casual interest in this public 
health problem and, through its Council on 
Drugs, is reported to have recommended 
that FDA take the necessary steps to 
eliminate antibiotics from market milk. 

The manufacturers and distributors of 
antibiotics have much at stake because any 
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gram. Under such a program, 


restriction of the use of antibiotics for 
animals would affect sales volume and 
change the sales-distribution pattern of 
certain preparations. Far-sighted manu- 
facturers should now be anticipating the 
coming need for more explicit information 
regarding the time required for their par- 
ticular antibiotic products to be eliminated 
from the udder. Obviously, the withholding 
of milk from antibiotic-treated cows for a 
standard 72 hours will not be satisfactory 
under a zero-tolerance program designed 
to keep antibiotics out of market milk. 

The farmer’s position is clear enough 
for those who are producing milk under a 
properly supervised mastitis control pro- 
infected 
quarters are detected promptly, the causa- 
tive organism is identified, the preferred 
antibiotic is selected on a scientific basis, 
and the veterinarian advises the farmer to 
withhold milk from the treated udder for 
a specified length of time, depending upon 
the preparation used. 

In the case of the “do-it-yourself” pro- 
ducer, the position is untenable. He infuses 
antibiotics into udders indiscriminately, 
often when infectious agents are not even 
involved, and his selection of antibiotics is 
not based on identification of the organism 
or its sensitivity to the antibiotic. Whether 
he withholds milk from his shipments for 
a sufficient number of days depends pretty 
much upon how well he reads product la- 
bels and upon his unselfish and enlightened 
interest in the public welfare. 


What Has Been Done? 


The AVMA is already on record (see 
editorial, July 1, 1959, JOURNAL) as favor- 
ing restriction to “prescription only” of 
antibiotic preparations intended for masti- 
tis treatment. Although it would be naive 
to assert that this restriction alone would 
prevent the contamination of market milk, 
it would greatly curtail the widespread 
indiscriminate use of such products. 

We have also said that drugs like peni- 
cillin are indispensable to modern veteri- 
nary practice and that any attempt to com- 
pletely remove them from veterinary use 
would constitute unwarranted interference 
with veterinary practice. Further, we have 
indicated that the development of a prac- 
ticable test procedure for revealing the 
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presence of penicillin in market milk would 
be desirable. Since then, descriptions of at 
least two “rapid” tests have been pub- 
lished. 

Officials in at least eight states have 
warned veterinarians to advise clients 
about the danger of permitting milk from 
treated cattle to get into market channels. 
As recently as January 5, the AVMA sug- 
gested to all constituent association secre- 
taries that similar action would be appro- 
priate in all states. 

In early recognition of this problem, 
England has already restricted antibiotics 
to prescription only. In Sweden, antibiotics 
are not only restricted to prescription, but 
both the veterinarian and the producer are 
required to report to the dairy such treat- 
ment of dairy cattle (see 2 items, pp. 198, 
209, this JOURNAL). 


Needed Now 


Milk processors should now be support- 
ing a vigorous research program designed 
to develop and evaluate, as quickly as pos- 
sible, a rapid test for the detection of peni- 
cillin in milk, for we believe that only by 


the application of such tests at the receiv- 
ing platform will absolute control be 
achieved. With such testing, the use of 
antibiotics without professional supervi- 
sion will be discouraged; some producers 
will quickly learn that they can no longer 
add penicillin to bulk raw milk in order to 
control the bacterial count; others will find 
it inadvisable to disregard the veterinari- 
an’s advice to withhold, from the market, 
milk from treated cows. Few will inten- 
tionally risk having an entire shipment re- 
turned unpaid for. 

Veterinarians as individuals should be 
watching closely all of the developments 
concerning antibiotic residues in foods. 
Whenever we treat food-producing live- 
stock with antibiotics, we should make cer- 
tain that the owner is properly cautioned 
with respect to withholding animals or 
food products from the market. In our 
daily contacts, not only with farmers but 
also with other professional people and 
with the general public, we should reflect 
the attitude of our Association toward this 
problem, and we _ should influence our 
listeners in the direction we know to be for 
the public good. 


Comparison of CMT and Whiteside Tests 


A study was made to determine the in- 
cidence of mastitis in 28 herds comprised 
of 533 cows at the Ontario Veterinary Col- 
lege. The CMT (California mastitis test) 
and modified Whiteside test were applied 
to bulk tank, weigh-tank, and quarter 
samples and the results compared. 

For quarter samples, the CMT and White- 
side tests closely reflected the leukocyte 
count. A trace CMT reaction appeared for 
more samples containing less than 500,000 
cells per milliliter than with the Whiteside 
test. 

For herd milk, the CMT appeared more 
sensitive on bulk milk samples than the 
Whiteside test. On 28 herd samples, 2 were 
negative to CMT while 12 were negative to 
the Whiteside test. On weigh-tank samples, 
both tests appeared to be the same. 

A 1+ reaction in bulk tank milk on 
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either CMT or Whiteside indicates that 
over 30 per cent of the quarters are in- 
fected. A trace CMT reaction may indicate 
less than 10 to more than 50 per cent of 
the quarters infected. There is good agree- 
ment between CMT and Whiteside test on 
herd milk of can shippers relative to the 
percentage of infected quarters. A trace 
reaction with either test probably indicates 
a fair degree of infection. Of the herd 
samples from bulk tank shippers, 37.0 per 
cent gave a trace CMT and negative White- 
side reaction, while only 3.5 per cent gave 
this reaction in samples from can shippers. 

There was complete agreement between 
the 2 tests in 48.2 per cent of bulk tank 
samples, as compared with 71.9 per cent of 
the can shippers’ weigh-tank samples.— 
Vet. News, 23, (1959): 26. 


J.A.V.M.A. 
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from the Journal 


Absorption of Red Blood Cells 


Canine red blood cells tagged with sodium 
radiochromate were transfused by various 
methods into dogs. An average of 81.7 per 
cent of the red blood cells given intraperi- 
toneally were absorbed intact into circula- 
tion of 41 dogs. An average of 3.0 per cent 
of the cells injected subcutaneously and in- 
tramuscularly were absorbed intact. Red 
blood cells transfused via the medullary 
cavity of the femur passed very rapidly into 


circulation, 95.3 per cent of which were ab- 
sorbed intact. 

The average rate of peritoneal absorption 
of red blood cells was 48.0 per cent in 24 
hours, 65.0 per cent by 48 hours, and up to 
an average of 81.7 per cent in two weeks.— 
[Carl H. Clark and C. H. Woodley: The Ab- 
sorption of Red Blood Cells After Paren- 
teral Injection at Various Sites. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 20, (Nov., 1959): 1062-1066]. 


Sperm Capacitation Factor in the Genital Tract of the Female Rabbit 


The influence of washing, and the time 
spent in the female genital tract, on the 
fertilizing ability of the sperm was inves- 
tigated. In five experiments, fertilization 
was attempted by deposition of semen or 
washed sperm into the higher reaches (ovi- 
duct, uterus) of the female genital tract. 

The outcome of the experiment was de- 
cided by the presence of living blastocysts. 
By that standard, successful fertilization 
was achieved by twice-washed sperm, ab- 


normal development by once-washed sperm, 
and apparently no fertilization when whole 
semen was used. 

Considering the influence of time, suc- 
cessful fertilization took place after four to 
six hours of “capacitation” of sperm.—[R. 
Hadek: Study of the Sperm Capacitatien 
Factor in the Genital Tract of the Female 
Rabbit. Am. J. Vet. Res., 20, (July, 1959): 
753-755. | 


Inactivation of Foot-and-Mouth DiseaseVirus 


Virus in the supernatant fluid of a cen- 
trifuged 10 per cent suspension of infected 
bovine tongue epithelium was used. The pH 
of the supernatant fluid of the virus suspen- 
sion was adjusted to a pH of 8 with M di- 
sodium acid phosphate. The inactivation of 
virus with beta-propiolactone took place in 
vials equipped with a thermometer and a 
' bar magnet. The vial and its contents were 
submerged in a precision water bath at 37 
C. over a magnetic stirrer. Concentrations of 
0.5, 0.4, 0.3, 0.2, 0.1, and 0.05 per cent of the 
chemical were tested in 20-ml. volumes of 
the virus suspension with a 15-minute ex- 
posure to the temperature maintained in the 
water bath. After heating, the pH of the mix- 
tures was adjusted to 7.2 by the addition of 
0.05 N HCl. The infectivity of original as 
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well as treated virus was tested in steers by 
the inoculation of dilutions of the viral prep- 
arations into the dermis of the tongue. In 
addition, 5 ml. amounts of the 10- dilution 
were inoculated into the dermis of the 
tongues of additional cattle. Unweaned mice 
and culutres of growing bovine kidney cells 
were inoculated with the untreated and 
treated viral preparations. The original and 
treated viral preparations were tested as an- 
tigens in a Traub-Mohlmann complement- 
fixation test. The serums of cattle surviving 
the inoculations of treated viral preparations 
and showing no signs were tested for the 
presence of virus-neutralizing and comple- 
ment-fixing antibody. Beta-propiolactone in 
a concentration of 0.3 per cent inactivated 
the virus of foot-and-mouth disease, Type 
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A-119, in bovine tongue epithelium suspen- 
sion in 15 minutes at 37 C. This chemically 
treated antigen, in amounts of either 1 or 
5 ml., did noi induce complement-fixing or 
virus-neutralizing antibody in steers. An in- 
activated antigen which may be used in the 


complement-fixation test described was pro- 
duced.—[O. N. Fellowes, A. G. Edward, J. 
Tessler, G. C. Poppensiek, and J. B. Sharp: 
The Inactivation of Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Virus, Type A-119, with Beta-Propiolactone. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 20, (Nov., 1959): 992-995.] 


Evaluation of Complement-Fixation Test in Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


A study and comparison of some of the 
complement-fixation techniques employed 
in foot-and-mouth disease (FMD) with bo- 
vine and guinea pig serums is described. An 
eight- to tenfold increase in demonstrable 
antibody titer, without any apparent loss in 
specificity, was evidenced in both guinea pig 
and bovine serums when the fixation period 
of 18 hours at 4 to 8 C. was used rather than 
30 minutes at 37 C. It was shown that a com- 
plement-fixation test based upon a direct 
visual 100 per cent end point method was 
sensitive enough to demonstrate FMD virus 
antibodies in guinea pig and bovine serums. 


There was no apparent difference in test re- 
sults when antigens were heated at 56 C. for 
30 minutes, although there was an indication 
that infective vesicular fluid may be a better 
antigen than infective tongue epithelium. 
Preliminary data indicated little or no ad- 
vantage in the use of hemolysin prepared 
against boiled sheep erythrocyte stroma in 
this direct 100 per cent end point method.— 
[M. Savan: An Evaluation of the Comple- 
ment-Fixation Test in the Study of Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease. Am. J. Vet. Res., 20, 
(Nov., 1959): 996-1001.] 


Hematological Effects of Blood Loss in Monkeys 


Thirty normal male Macaca mulatta mon- 
keys, weighing 1.8 to 3.6 kg., were divided 
into 6 groups of 5 animals each and sub- 
jected to acute blood loss of 60 ml. (37% 
of blood volume); to chronic blood loss of 
4 ml. (2.59%), 10 ml. (6°), 20 ml. (12%), or 
30 ml. (18%); or 40 ml. (24%) weekly for a 
period of 8 weeks. The animals which under- 
went severe acute blood loss demonstrated 
a significant return of the erythroid ele- 
ments, whereas 20-, 30-, and 40-ml. losses 


New 


Synopsis of Anesthesia 


This book summarizes current teaching 
and practice in the field of human anesthesi- 
ology. It has a convenient size and is printed 
on good quality paper. The illustrations are 
clear and concern, for the most part, anes- 
thetic equipment. The bibliography is ade- 
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could not be compensated for during the ex- 
perimentai period of 8 weeks. The results 
and implications of the acute and chronic 
blood loss experiments are compared with 
those obtained in other species, including 
man.—[G. M. Krise and N. Wald: Hemato- 
logical Effects of Acute and Chronic Experi- 
mental Blood Loss in the Macaca mulatta 
Monkey. Am. J. Vet. Res., 20, (Nov., 
1959): 1801-1085.] 


Books 


quate and selected for additional reading. 
For the veterinarian, the book has the usual 
disadvantages of a text about man and, since 
it is British, much of the equipment dis- 
cussed is of British manufacture. 

This edition differs from previous ones by 
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the addition of new figures and by the ad- 
dition of two new chapters concerning the 
phenothiazine-derivative tranquilizers and 
induced hypothermia. There is also a new 
section on fluothane. Despite its disadvan- 
tages, the book has a wealth of good, readily 
accessible information, especially for those 
interested in inhalation anesthesia. It in- 
cludes not only the theory of various tech- 
niques but also a description of them. The 
discussion of intravenous anesthesia is large- 
ly confined to the use of thiopental sodium. 
Other intravenous anesthetics are discussed 
briefly in comparison with thiopental. The 
new chapter concerning the phenothiazine- 
derivative tranquilizers is disappointing. It 
is confined largely to chlorpromazine. The 


only other tranquilizer of veterinary interest 
mentioned is promethazine hydrochloride. 

The chapters discussing regional and local 
anesthesia contain little of veterinary inter- 
est with the exception of basic information 
concerning spinal anesthesia. The chapter 
concerning shock and salt and water balance 
is especially useful, but information on re- 
suscitation,; especially automatic respiration, 
is minimal. 

Despite its shortcomings, the book con- 
tains much useful information and should 
serve as a good reference for the veterinar- 
ian wishing to improve his anesthetic tech- 
nique—[A Synopsis of Anesthesia. By J. 
Alfred Lee. 4th ed. 660 pages. 72 illustra- 
tions. Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore 2, 
Md. 1959. Price $6.50.|—E. WYNN JONES. 


British Veterinary Codex Supplement 1959 


This publication contains numerous mono- 
graphs on drugs, chemicals, antiserums, vac- 
cines, and related products for use in the 
practice of veterinary medicine. It has been 
revised to make it current as of 1959. There 
are 47 new monographs on drugs, chemicals, 
and related substances. Other monographs 
have been added on canine distemper, 
hepatitis antiserum, Johne’s disease vaccine 
(living), myxomatosis vaccine (living), 
ovine enzootic abortion vaccine, and swine 
erysipelas vaccine, attuenuated (living); 
also a new general monograph on mixed 
bacterial vaccines. Thirty-five new mono- 
graphs, mainly on preparations of new drugs 


and chemicals, are included in the Formu- 
lary Section. This section also includes 
monographs on antibiotics as dietary sup- 
plements. 

The Codex was compiled with the advice 
and assistance of the Royal College of Vet- 
erinary Surgeons, the British Veterinary 
Association, and various governmental agen- 
cies and pharmaceutical firms.—[ British 
Veterinary Codex Supplement 1959. Pub- 
lished by direction of the Council of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 
134 pages. Illustrated. Pharmaceutical Press, 
17 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1, London. 
1959. Price about $5.00.] 


Veterinary Drug Encyclopedia Changes Owners 


Purchase of six publications from Drug 
Publications, Incorporated, was announced 
by the Rueben H. Donnelly Corporation of 
Chicago, Ill. The publications include the 
“Veterinary Drug Encyclopedia.” 

Other publications sold were the Ameri- 
can Journal of Medicine, American Journal 
of Surgery, American Journal of Clinical 
Nutrition, American Journal of Cardiology, 
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and “Modern Drug Encyclopedia and Ther- 
apeutic Guide.” 

The Donnelly Corporation also is engaged 
in telephone directory publishing and di- 
rect mail advertising and merchandising, 
operating in over 80 locations nationally and 
employing over 8,000 people.—News release, 
Donnelly Corp., Nov. 18, 1959. 
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Veterinary Contributions to Space Flight 


A group of 18 veterinarians in the Air Re- 
search and Development Command (ARDC) 
working with other scientists in solving 
problems in biomedical areas incident to 
man’s conquest of the vertical frontier, have 
been credited with many important contri- 
butions to aero- and space medicine. 

These include rocket-track experiments in 
windblast and deceleration tests of human 
beings and animals; high-altitude balloon 
flights with human beings and animals; sub- 
gravity and zero-gravity studies; isolation 
and environmental tests for future space 
flight; escape physiology and tests of ejec- 
tion seats and capsules; care, training, and 
conditioning of animals for biomedical re- 
search tasks; and, of much more value, pro- 
tecting and sustaining our airmen in flight. 


Although this feature is confined largely 
to the ARDC, there are other Air Force vet- 
erinarians in the School of Aviation Med- 
icine and in the Arctic Aeromedical Lab- 
oratory who also perform research. In addi- 
tion, a number of Air Force veterinarians 
work in research and development projects 
in joint service institutions such as the Naval 
Radiological Laboratory, the Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology, the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute for the Armed 
Forces, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, the Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies and at several Atomic En- 
ergy Commission installations. Of the 300 
veterinary officers in the U.S. Air Force, ap- 
proximately 40 actively support biomedical 
research and development. 


A Veterinarian Heads Biomedical Division 


A veterinarian, Dr. (Lt. Col.) Albert A. 
Taylor (WSU ’37) is chief of the Biomedical 
Division of ARDC. In this capacity, he man- 
ages and guides the research and develop- 


Lt. Colonel Albert A. Taylor 


ment efforts of 700 scientists and engineers 
in solving the future problems of man in- 
volved in space exploration. He also pro- 
vides special guidance to veterinarians 
throughout his command. 

Colonel Taylor has a M.P.H. degree from 
Harvard University (1953). He is a fellow of 
the American Public Health Association, a 
member of the AVMA, the Association of 
Military Surgeons, the Aero-Space Medical 
Association, the Institute of Food Technoi- 
ogists, and the Conference of Public Health 
Veterinarians. 

On the succeeding pages, some of the vet- 
erinarians who participate in the Air Force 
biomedical research program are shown in 
their daily routines. These pictures were col- 
lected from the Wright Air Development 
Center (WADC) in Ohio, and the Air Force 
Missile Development Center (AFMDC) in 
New Mexico. 

In conjunction with this pictorial digest, is 
a synopsis of a paper which Colonel Taylor 
presented at the District of Columbia’s an- 
nual meeting, on Oct. 13, 1959. 


J.A.V.M.A. 
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Veterinarians Assist in Research 


I—Because animals precede men into 
space exploration, the veterinarian is needed 
to assist in biomedical research projects that 
require animals. He then becomes a member 
of a team that uses an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to the solution of these problems. 
Other team members may be physiologists, 
anthropologists, physicians, food technolo- 
gists, statisticians, mathematicians, chemists, 
engineers, or members of other disciplines. 

This type of veterinary assistance in re- 
search which requires animals falls into sev- 
eral categories: 

1) The veterinarian participates in plan- 
ning and in the selection of research pro- 
grams which utilize animals. He plans the 
experimental procedures to be used and he 
makes the selection of appropriate species. 
Animals differ in the degree to which they 
resemble human beings with respect to var- 
ious functions and, because equal weight al- 
lotments will not always be available, the 
utilization of animals of different species 
provides the maximum of useful informa- 
tion to benefit mankind. The quality of re- 


Animals Precede 


Men into Space 


search results is directly related to the 
quality of the animals used in research pro- 
cedures. The laboratory animal should be 
considered in the same light as any other 
tool or reagent used in research. 

2) The veterinarian establishes require- 
ments and health standards for inclusion in 
purchase agreements. Immediate physical 
examinations on arrival are most important 
in detecting diseased or otherwise unsuitable 
animals. 

3) The veterinarian can test and formulate 
foodstuffs for experimental animals and he 
is adept at advising as to the types of cages, 
equipment, and supplies needed for animal 
colonies. 

4) The veterinarian prepares the animals 
for study. This includes administration of 
anesthesia and the application of special sur- 
gical techniques. Catheters may be placed in 
blood vessels to measure aortic pressure; 
electrodes may be installed in specific areas 
of the brain to determine oxygen potentials; 
and sensing devices may also be implanted 
in organs. In addition, these latter animals 
need postsurgical care during long term ex- 
periments. 


Canine Pressure Suit and Oxygen Helmet 


Pressure suits must be worn by animals, including man, for protection at altitudes above 

40,000 feet. This dog (below) has been outfitted with a pressure suit and oxygen helmet to 

withstand an explosive decompression which simulates the conditions which occur when the 

canopy of a pressurized aircraft blows off at high altitudes. Results of this work already have 
contributed to the saving of lives of air crews. 


Dr. (Capt.) Keith Kraner (OSU '56) is shown holding the dog.—WADC, Ohio. 
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Dr. (Capt.) Franklin Kriewaldt (MIN '57) of Aero- 
space Medical Laboratory central animal facility 
is shown making a daily examination of cranial 
electrode leads on an opossum (the animal is liter- 
ally wired for seund). 
Maintenance of experimental animals with sur- 
gically implanted instrumentation requires daily 
examination and medication.—-WADC, Ohio. 


Dr. (Capt.) James E. Cook (OKL '51), chief of the 
veterinary services branch at the Aeromedical 
Field Laboratory, uses an otoscope in examining 
a young chimpanzee at the laboratory’s vivarium. 
The animal is being held by a medical technician. 
Dr. Cook is responsible for the training and con- 
ditioning of various animals used in isolation and 
environmental tests connected with biomedical re- 
search in space travel.—AFMDC, New Mexico. 


Dr. (Capt.) LaVern H. Doerr (ISU '56) is shown 
administrating a physical examination to a Cyno- 
molgus monkey. Dr. Franklin H. Kriewaldt is as- 
sisting. 
Drs. Doerr and Kriewaldt are in charge of the 
central animal facility of the Aerospace Medical 
Laboratory at Dayton. Their duties include prepa- 
ration of all animals for experiments.—WADC, 
Ohio. 


J.A.V.M.A. 
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Dr. (Major) John D. Mosely (AU '48), 
chief of the bioastronautics branch, 
Aeromedical Field Laboratory, comes 
to an abrupt stop in the ‘‘bopper’’ 
sled or crash restraint demonstrator. 
A 20-foot sled-and-track unit, it is 
used for human endurance tests of 
abrupt deceleration. 
The shock-cord-impelled acceleration 
of the sled builds up multi-G forces 
in deceleration which constitutes one 
of the many biomedical problems in- 
volved in space medical research.— 
AFMDC, New Mexico. 


Dr. (Capt.) Neville Clarke (TEX '54), 
chief of the acceleration section of the 
Aerospace Medical Laboratory, under- 
goes a study of venous movement on 
the tilt table-—-WADC, Ohio. 
(Technically, this study is termed the 
measurement of pressure in the oc- 
cluded forearm venous segment in 
positive tilt position.) 


Dr. (Capt.) Jerry Welbourne (OSU 
'56) of the nutrition section, Aero- 
space Medical Laboratory, performs 
acceptability and functional utility 
tests on the new developmental tubed 
foods in an altitude chamber. 
Dr. Welbourne is responsib'e for the 
acceptability, feasibility, and func- 
tional utility testing of developmental 
foods.—W ADC, Ohio. 
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Dr. (Capt.) James Prine (TEX °51), chief, of the 

veterinary pathology service for the Aerospace 

Medical Laboratory studies microscopic sections to 

evaluate tissue changes in relation to the experi- 
mental program.—WADC, Ohio. 


Direct aid in experimental procedures in- 
cludes: 
a. Control of animal subjects under an 
anesthesia. 
b. Assurance that treatment is humane 


and in accordance with the “Rules Re- 
garding Animal Care,” established by 
the AMA. 

c. Provision of clinical service and labora- 
tory tests to interpret the immediate 
effects of the imposed experimental 
conditions. 

d. Provision of clinical and laboratory 
postexperimental observations and 
care to determine continuing effects of 
experimental variables as well as 
postmortem examinations. (At each 
of the aerospace medical laboratories, 
veterinary pathologists perform nec- 
ropsy examinations on all animals.) 

5) The veterinarian is equipped to inter- 
pret and evaluate electrically recorded data. 
Since electrocardiograph potentials vary 
from one animal to another, the veterinarian 
must establish base-line data first and eval- 
uate changes, making allowances for the 
animals’ position and other variables. 

For example, monkeys on a centrifuge 
subjected to 2g show irregularities in the 
EKG. After 24 hours at 2g, there is tachy- 
cardia. In another hour, there is bradycardia 
which becomes severe in 15 to 25 minutes 
and the animal would die shortly if the cen- 
trifuge is not stopped. 


Dr. (Capt.) DePaul J. Corkhill (UP '47), chief, and Dr. (Capt.) Rudolph Hoffman (TEX '55), 
assistant chief of the operations and support section of the Aeromedical Field Laboratory, are 
shown engaged in the final checking of a new ic ray counter, which is designed to detect 
heavy primary cosmic ray particles. 
Drs. Corkhill and Hoffman are radiologists as well as veterinarians. They are currently working 
on cosmic radiation in the field of biomedical and space biology problems. Both also have been 
monitoring the development of the University of Chicago’s new ic ray counter. This latter 
counter is designed for measuring, recording, and telemetering radiation at any altitude.— 
AFMDC, New Mexico. 
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Veterinarians as Principal Investigators 


II—This second category wherein the vet- 
erinarian has assumed a role of importance 
is not as extensive as the former but is rated 
by Colonel Taylor as just as important. In 
this second category, the veterinarian acts as 
principal investigator of certain phases of 
biomedical research and he reports his work 
in the scientific literature. A broad under- 
standing of biological disciplines especially 
qualifies the veterinarian in biomedical re- 
search which involves animals. In addition, 
this knowledge permits him to pursue spe- 
cialized graduate education in a variety of 
subjects, particularly in biodynamics, bio- 
acoustics, biochemistry, flight and space 
feeding, and radiobiology. 


Veterinarians have served as investigators 
of acceleration in flight and also in using 
animals to measure physiological responses 
which can not be safely measured in human 
beings. The new procedures are first worked 
out using instruments, next the procedures 
are applied to animals, and then finally to 
man. 


Veterinarians as Managers 


III—A veterinarian can also act as an ad- 
ministrative manager of biomedical research 
and development. In this capacity, he is ad- 
ministrator and manager of biomedical re- 
search and development. This type of activ- 
ity is limited to veterinarians with consider- 
able experience in biomedical procedures. 


Addendum 


An Interesting Example of an Air Force Experiment 


Colonel Taylor reported that on June 4, 
1959, the Air Force staged an interdisciplin- 
ary experiment designed to put 4 black mice 
(C-57) into orbit and, subsequently, to 
achieve their recovery. 

This detailed procedure for capsule assem- 
bly and checkout utilized an Air Force team 
consisting of a director, flight surgeon, physi- 
ologist, several veterinarians, and an elec- 
tronics engineer. 

A miniature transmitter was mounted in 
a small saddle affixed to the back of each 
mouse. Electrophysiologic signals generated 
from cardiac potentials were sensed through 
electrodes imbedded in thorax and abdomen, 
and a miniature coil mounted in each flank 
sensed respiratory and general body move- 
ments. Detectors located outside each of the 
four cages were tuned to the specific trans- 
mitter frequency selected for each mouse. 

All 4 specimens lived through the entire 
flight, including more than 500 seconds of 


weightlessness. At first-stage burnout, all 
animals became quite active, probably float- 
ing and kicking within their confined cages. 

Upon ignition of the second stage, the 
same picture was repeated during the first 
few seconds of burning—the animals’ activ- 
ity increased substantially. Their movements 
lessened rapidly, however, with the force of 
acceleration which pressed the mice to the 
floors of their cages. This was followed by 
the greatest amount of movement in the 
zero-g field. 

It was anticipated that the second stage 
would remain in polar orbit at an altitude 
of 150 nautical miles for 27 hours. Re-entry 
of the vehicle (with parachute employment) 
was intended to culminate in aerial recovery 
at 10,000 feet. 

In spite of the fact that orbit was not 
achieved, and thus recovery not accom- 
plished, much valuable information was ob- 
tained from the flight. 


Dr. Traum in Select Group 


When Dr. Jacob Traum (COR ’05) re- 
ceived the Diploma of Honorary Associate 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
during opening ceremonies of the 96th An- 
nual Meeting of the AVMA, he became the 
fifth holder of such a Diploma in the United 
States and Canada. 


March 1, 1960 


The four others who have been so honored 
are: Drs. W. A. Hagan, T. Lloyd Jones, C. 
A. Mitchell, and B. T. Simms. 

It was recently learned that an honorary 
AVMA member, Dr. Franz Benesch of 
Austria, was also awarded the H.A.R.C.V‘S. 
Diploma at a ceremony in Vienna in Sep- 
tember, 1959. 
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National Institute of Animal Agriculture 
to Meet in April 


The tenth anniversary meeting of the 
National Institute of Animal Agriculture is 
scheduled to meet April 3-5, 1960, at Purdue 
University in Lafayette, Ind. 

The program includes discussions of phar- 
maceuticals, chemicals, and residues—topics 
of current interest to many. 

s/CLaupeE Harper, Treasurer. 


Among the States and 
Provinces 


Alabama 


AUBURN—UNIVERSITY SPONSORS SHORT 
Course.—A postgraduate short course on 
spinal conditions of the dog will be offered 
by the Department of Small Animal Surgery 
and Medicine at Auburn University, March 
16-18, 1960. 

This short course will cover the anatomy, 
physiology, physical and radiographic di- 
agnosis, and treatment of the various spinal 
conditions of the dog. Surgical correction of 
discs and spinal fractures will be empha- 
sized. 

Fee for the course will be $50. A letter of 
application and a check made payable to 
Auburn University should be mailed to the 
above mentioned Department. If your appli- 
cation is not accepted because of a full class, 
your check will be returned. The maximum 
enrollment will be 12 persons. 

s/B. F. Horrcern, Head, Department cf 
Small Animal Surgery & Medicine. 


California 


Davis—UNIversiry Accepts GRANT FROM 
AMERICAN CyaANAMID.—The School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine at the University of Cali- 
fornia has recently accepted a grant from 
American Cyanamid Company to test chem- 
otherapeutic agents for the control of pleu- 
ropneumonia-like organisms (PPLO) which 
cause infection in poultry. 

The studies are under the direction of Dr. 
Henry E. Adler (WSU °46), who is working 
on the development of a PPLO vaccine 
against chronic respiratory disease (CRD) in 
chickens and infectious sinusitis in turkeys. 
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District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON.—COLONEL TOWNSEND, NEw 
Dmector at AFIP.—Colonel Frank M. 
Townsend, USAF, MC, has been appointed 
director of the Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology succeeding Capt. William M. 
Silliphant, USN, MC. Colonel Townsend is 
the first Air Force officer to assume the 
directorship of the Institute. 

The Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 
is the central laboratory of pathology for 
the Department of Defense. In addition to 
serving the armed services, the Institute 
meets the needs of other federal agencies and 
civilian pathologists in the form of con- 
sultative service. It also contains a branch 
devoted to the study of veterinary pathology 
and has a Registry of Veterinary Pathology 
in its American Registry of Pathology. 

Colonel Townsend graduated from the 
School of Aviation Medicine at Randolph 
Air Force Base, Texas, in 1950. In 1951, he 
established the first Air Force histopathol- 
ogy center at Lackland Air Force Base in 
San Antonio. He served there until 1954 
when he became consultant to the Surgeon 
General of the Air Force. In 1955, he was 
named research advisor to the surgeon 
general. The same year, he was appointed 
AFIP’s deputy director. 


Missouri 


St. Lours—Dr. M. J. Hatter, ASSISTANT 
IN Meat INSPECTION IN St. Louis STaTION.—- 
Below is pictured Dr. Melvin J. Hatter 


Dr Melvin J. Hatter 


J.A.V.M.A. 
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(OSU ’40) who became assistant inspector 
in charge of the St. Louis inspection station 
in February, 1959. 

When the material was published on Dr. 
Hatter’s predecessor, Dr. Melvin E. Hodg- 
son who succeeded Dr. J. W. Hovorka upon 
the latter’s retirement (see the JOURNAL, 
July 1, 1959, pp. 84-85), sufficient informa- 
tion was not available for a suitable write- 
up on Dr. Hatter. 

Dr. Hatter is a native of Cleveland, Ohio. 
He went to St. Louis from Milwaukee, 
Wis., where he had served as assistant in- 
spector for over three years. He is a mem- 
ber of the National Association of Federal 
Veterinarians. 


New Jersey 

BELVIDERE.—The Northwest Jersey Vet- 
erinary Society elected the following roster 
at its regular meeting on January 20: Drs. 
G. L. Smith, Jersey City, president; Robert 
L. Rost, Branchville, vice-president; and L. S. 
Nilsson, Jr., Belvidere, secretary-treasurer. 

Dr. C. K. Jewel, chief, New Jersey De- 
partment of Agriculture. Bureau of Ani- 
mal Diseases, Division of Animal Industry, 


discussed the epizootic of eastern viral 
encephalitis which plagued the state last 


summer, affecting pheasants, horses, and 
human beings. 


s/L. S. Nitsson, Secretary. 


New York 


IrHAcA—CorNELL OFFERS SUMMER LABO- 
RATORY CoursE.—A special summer labora- 
tory course in techniques and applications 
of the electron microscope will be offered 
to qualified senior biologists and medical 
research workers under the direction of 
Prof. Benjamin M. Siegel at Cornell Uni- 
versity’s Electron Microscopy Laboratory. 
The session will run from June 13 through 
July 1, 1960. 

Sponsored by a grant from the National 
Science Foundation, the course will include 
extensive laboratory work, lectures cover- 
ing the basic principles and methods, and 
lectures on specific biological applications 
to be given by prominent guest speakers. 
Requests for information and applications 
should be addressed to Prof. Benjamin M. 
Siegel, Rockefeller Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Oregon 


PortLanp.—Television in Portland is only 
six years old, so it was a milestone when 
the Oregon V.M.A. entered its fourth year 
of presentation on KGW-TV’s “Town and 
Country” show December 17. 

The show is emceed by Mr. Ivan Jones 
who initiated veterinary interviews 11 years 
ago when he was a radio farm editor. His 
son, Dr. Pierre J. Jones (COL ’58), is a 
practitioner in St. Helens. 


Drs. Dukes and Dye Honored at Cornell University 


1, 1960 


ithoca.—Prof. Henry H. 
Dukes and Mrs. Dukes 
(center) and Prof. 
Joseph A. Dye and Mrs. 
Dye (left) are shown 
speaking with Dr. Donald 
A. Rankin, associate 
medical director of 
Squibb & Company, after 
a dinner meeting in their 
honor. 
Portraits of Drs. Dukes 
and Dye were presented 
to the College by the 
alumni. Both are sched- 
uled to retire in June— 
Professor Dukes after 27 
years’ service, Professor 
Dye after 36 years. 
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When the program first originated, Mr. 
Jones interviewed a veterinarian every week 
for seven or eight minutes. This “quickie” 
program was discarded about three months 
ago in favor of the longer, more thorough 
“consultation-type” session, where one or 
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Television cameras have been aimed at the 
Oregon V.M.A. regularly for three years. 


Ready for the fourth year, KGW-TV Farm Editor 

Ivan Jones (center) goes over plans for new 

programs with Dr. Don H. Holtzheimer (left) 

president of the Portland V.M.A., and Dr. Jim 

Adams (right) television chairman for the 
Oregon V.M.A. 


more veterinarians draws up a chair beside 
Mr. Jones’ roll-top desk for an informal 
discussion. Visual aids are used whenever 
possible. 

There has been a wide range of subjects 
discussed. A recent show was devoted to 
the history of veterinary medicine, contrast- 
ing the old and the new. 

Features have been done on pets and 
their care, and on the new pet owner’s re- 
sponsibilities. The state’s diagnostic labora- 
tory was also programmed. Saddle clubs, 
popular organizations in the West, have 
received the benefit of “Town and Country” 
advice. In addition, some public health as- 
pect of veterinary medicine is discussed 
every fourth week. 


Virginia 

RicHMoND.—Dr. RoukemMa NAMED VET- 
ERINARIAN IN CHARGE OF ADE ACTIVITIES 1N 
Vircrnia.—Appointment of Dr. Edward C. 
Roukema (AU veterinarian in 
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charge of the USDA’s Animal Disease Erad- 
ication activities in Richmond, Va., became 
effective in July, 1959. 

He replaces Dr. Carl E. Boyd who was 
transferred to Ohio (see the JourNAL, Feb. 
15, 1960, p. 191). Dr. Roukema was formerly 
assistant veterinarian in charge of animal 
disease eradication activities in the Atlanta, 
Ga., office, a post he had held since July, 
1956. 

Born in Massachusetts, Dr. Roukema grew 
up in Florida and considers it his home 
state. He attended Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute and received his D.V.M. degree 
in 1940. With the exception of a short period 
of practice, Dr. Roukema has spent his 
professional career in the services of the 
USDA’s ADE Division and the former BAI. 

His first appointment was on the field 
force in Alabama, followed by field assign- 
ments in Florida, Georgia, and Tennessee. 
In 1952, Dr. Roukema was promoted to 
assistant veterinarian in charge in Tennes- 
see and was transferred to Georgia in the 
same capacity in 1956. 

In 1952, Dr. Roukema attended a special 
training course on the diagnosis of foreign 
animal diseases. Since that time, he has 


Dr. Edward C. Rovkema 


made numerous field investigations of sus- 
pected vesicular conditions within the south- 
eastern part of the United States. He also 
attended the sixth training in administrative 
management institute held in Athens, Ga., 
in March, 1959. 


J.A.V.M.A, 
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Texas 


Fort Sam Hovuston.—The first two vet- 
erinary officers to come to Brooke Army 
Medical Center from an allied nation are 
at the Army Medical Service School to study 
food inspection and food sanitation proce- 
dures. 

They are Major Hassen Mohtashami and 
Captain Asghar Roshanai, both from Tehran, 
Iran. 

Their previous experiences encompass the 
two major aspects of veterinary service in 
the Iranian Army Medical Service. Major 
Mohtashami has been largely concerned with 
furnishing horses for the Army’s use since 
he entered active duty in 1945. His job just 
before coming to the United States was 
command of ten men who cared for some 
2,000 wild mares, broke them, and delivered 
them to the Army. He has also had some 
experience with camels and mules, which 
are used in Southern Iran. His last post was 
at Tehran as chief of the Army Veterinary 
Hospital. 

Captain Roshanai has been a veterinary 
food inspector since 1948, determining the 
acceptable quality of all foodstuffs for mili- 
tary personnel. He was assistant chief of the 
veterinary and food inspection section in the 
military college at Tehran. 

This is the second time the two officers 
have worked together; the first was five 
years ago when they worked as food in- 
spectors with two American veterinarians. 
They are both graduates of the veterinary 
school in Tehran. 


Major Hassan Mohtash- 
ami and Capt. Asghar 
Roshanai, two iranian of- 
ficers, tour the veterinary 
food inspection section, 
Army Medical Service 
School at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton. Demonstrating a 
foam-rubber model of a 
side of beef (separated 
into various cuts) is Lt. 
Col. Mulford C. Lockwood 
(left), assistant director 
of the Department of 
Veterinary Science. 
Colonel Daniel S. Steven- 
son, department director, 
is at right. 


March 1, 1960 


State Board fxaminations 


NORTH CAROLINA—June 20-22, 1960, Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N.C. Dr. James I. Cornwell, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, North Carolina State Veterinary Examining Board, 
P.O. Box 9038, Asheville, N.C. 

OHIO—June 6-8, 1960, Sisson Hall, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Ap- 
plicants must be present at 8:00 a.m. on June 6. Dr. 
H. G. Geyer, Executive Secretary, Ohio Veterinary Medi- 
cal Board, Ohio Departments Building, Room 720, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

TEXAS—May 30-June 1, 1960, A. & M. College of Texas, 
College Station, Texas. The completed application must 
be received in the Board office not later than 30 days 
before the examination date. Mr. T. D. Weaver, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Texas State Board of Veterinary Medical 
Examiners, 207 Capital National Bank Building, Austin 
16, Texas. 

WISCONSIN—June 27-28, 1960, Madison, Wis. Dr. A. A. 
Erdmann, Chief Veterinarian, State-Federal Cooperative 
Program, 6 West, State Capitol, Madison 2, Wis. 


Deaths 


Claude H. Kaylor (KCV ’18), 62, Pal- 
myra, Mo., died sometime in November, 
1959. 

John J. Maher (UP ’90), 90, Philadelphia, 
Pa., died Dec. 3, 1959. Dr. Maher had prac- 
ticed for over 50 years in Philadelphia. 


Vincent Brown Wright (API 715), 67, 
Summerton, S.C., died Oct. 16, 1959, after 
suffering a heart attack. He had been in 
failing health for several years. 

Dr. Wright, a retired Army major, had 
practiced in Fayetteville, N.C., before mov- 
ing to Summerton. 
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Womens 
Auxiliary 


Florida 


Tampa.—Mrs. Karl R. Owens, Gainesville, 
president, presided over the twelfth annual 
meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Florida V.M.A. in October, 1959. 

Mrs. Van L. Bruns, Williston, was elected 
president of the Auxiliary for the coming 
year and Mrs. Peter Roy, Jacksonville, was 
chosen president-elect. 

s/M. W. EMMEL, Executive Secretary to 
the Florida V.M.A. 


Wicuita.—The Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Kansas V. M. A. held their annual meeting 
on Jan. 10-12, 1960, at the Hotel Broadview 
in Wichita. 

On Monday morning, the members and 
guests heard a representative from the Pa- 
tricia Stevens Charm School discuss poise. 
Luncheon featured a fashion show of spring 
millinery by leading designers and hats were 
modeled by Wichita Auxiliary members. 
Tiny hat boxes with dolls wearing frilly hats 
decorated the tables. 

Mrs. F. H. Oberst, president, Manhattan, 
conducted the business meeting. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Mrs. James A. 
Porter, Jr., Fredonia, president-elect; and 
Mrs. Gordon T. Jamieson, Wichita, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Mrs. T. J. Leasure, Lawrence, 
president-elect for 1959, is the auxiliary’s 
new president. 

Mrs. Marty McCrery, president of the 
Student Auxiliary at Kansas State Uni- 
versity, reported on the activities of its 144 
members. 

Mrs. Leasure appointed the following of- 
ficers: Mrs. Fred Ogilvie, Kansas City, his- 
torian; Mrs. L. W. Mohney, Pratt, parlia- 
mentarian; Mrs. K. M. Kurts, Kansas City, 
membership chairman. Mrs. A. L. Coates, 
Louisburg, public relations; and Mrs. K. B. 
Beeman, Frankfurt, liaision officer. Mrs. R. 
A. Thompson, Mrs. A. V. Schwartz, Mrs. 
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Carlyle Symms, Mrs. K. V. Kurts, and Mrs. 
A. W. Brecheisen were named delegates to 
the AVMA National Convention in Denver, 

Colo. 
s/Mrs. Gorpon Z. (MARGARET) JAMIESON, 
Secretary. 


Michigan 

East Lansinc—M.S.U.’s SrupenT CHAPTER. 
—The members of the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the AVMA Student Chapter in the College 
of Veterinary Medicine at Michigan State 
University began a busy year last fall. 

A “New Wives’ Tea” was held on October 
4 in Giltner Hall and, on October 13, a repre- 
sentative of the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company discussed “Telephone Answering 
and Facilities’ at the term’s educational 
meeting. On October 21, an informative 
movie on “Cancer” was presented by the 
Ingham County Cancer Society. 

At the November social meeting, Dorothy 
Coussens reported on the AVMA’s National 
Convention in Kansas City and Deborah 
Diener gave a resume of the Michigan 
V.M.A.’s meeting in Saginaw. 

During the fall term, the Auxiliary voted 
to retain one sponsor and elect one new 
sponsor each year; each sponsor will serve 
two years. In addition, it decided to revise 
the constitution and have individual classes 
elect their own board members at a monthly 
class meeting. 

On December 6, the group held a Christ- 
mas party for the children of the veterinary 
students instead of the annual faculty tea. 
Giltner Glimpses, the newsletter edited by 
the Auxiliary, was mailed around the holi- 
days in December. In addition, both money- 
making projects, the rummage sale and the 
bake sale, were successful. 

Coming events include a pot luck luncheon 
and cards, a travelog on Denver, installation 
ceremonies, a bohemian dinner and dance, 
and the senior tea. 

s/Mrs. C. B. (Rena) Smitu, Corresponding 

Secretary. 


J.A.V.M.A. 
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INTRAMUSCULAR CHLORAMPHENICOL 
IN SMALL ANIMAL PRACTICE 
by Robert F. Borgman, D.V.M., M.S. 


Reprint, Veterinary Medicine 


SALMONELLA BREDENEY INFECTION OF CALVES 
AND PROPHYLAXIS WITH CHLOROMYCETIN 


by J. A. Kowarth, 
D. R. Cordy, D.V.M., Ph.D.; J. Bittle, B.S. 


Reprint, Journal of the American Veterinary Medica! Association 


REPORTS OF EXPERIENCE WITH 


AND STREPTOMYCIN 
D.V.M., Ph.D; 


SENSITIVITY TESTS 
IN 1957 
by Margaret Schlichting, B.A. 


Reprint, Veterinary Medicine 


PENETRATION OF 
CHLORAMPHENICOL 
U.S.P. 
(CHLOROMYCETIN® ) 
INTO THE EYE 


Adolph W. Vogel, M.D. 


Reprint, Arch. Ophtalmol 
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CHLOROMYCETIN 
PALMITATE IN 
SMALL-ANIMAL 


MEDICINE 
by Elroy C. Jensen, D.V.M. 


Reprint, The North 
American Veterinarian 


TREATMENT OF 
GASTROINTESTINAL 
INFECTIONS IN DOGS 
WITH CHLOROSTREP 


by Robert F. Borgman, 

D.V.M., M.S. 

Reprint, The North 

American Veterinarian 
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CHLORAMPHENICOL AND DIHYDROSTREPTO- 
MYCIN (CHLOROSTREP) FOR TREATMENT 

OF DIARRHEAS IN DOGS AND CATS 

by Leroy E. Schafer, D V.M. and Stewart H. Parker, D.V.M. 


Reprint, Journal of the American Veterinary Medical Association 


CHLOROMYCETIN IN TREATMENT OF 


COMPLICATIONS DUE 


INVADERS OF CANINE DISTEMPER AND OF 


GASTRO-ENTERITIS 


by Fred Gasow, D.V.M., Edwin Oja, D.V.M. 
and F. E, Eads, D.V.M., M.S. 


Reprint, The North American 
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for calf scours 


enteritis) 


bactericidal action Remissions of calf scours following treatment with ENTEFUR 
have been of a dramatic nature and uniformly high. In wide- 
prom tly controls spread field tests, cure rates of 93% and 95% have been ob- 
symptoms in tained.!.2 
12 ENTEFUR is a bolus containing the new antibacterial nitro- 
98-95%" of calves furan, FURAMAZONE® (brand of nifuraldezone) 1 Gm., and 
bismuth subsalicylate 0.26 Gm. for its mildly astringent, anti- 
‘ 5 diarrheal action. FURAMAZONE is a new nitrofuran selected 
resistant bacterial for its specific bactericidal activity against gram-negative and 
gram-positive enteric bacteria, including the virulent strains 
z of E. coli found in calf enteritis. 
cross-resistance ENTEFUR is nontoxic even when administered in doses well 
above therapeutic levels. 
Dosage: 1 bolus perorally, twice daily, for 2 or 3 days. 
Supplied: Boluses of 3.3 Gm. each, in box of 24. 


1. Osborne, J. C. in New Horizons in Chemotherapy. Proceedings of First 
Regional Conference on the Nitrofurans in Veterinary Medicine. In press. 
2. Bull, W. S.: N. Amer. Vet. 38: 3 (Jan.) 1957. 

Available through your professional veterinary distributor 
NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials— 

neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides o,n a 

EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK - 


Fourth Regional Conference on the Nitrofurans in Veterinary Medi- 
cine—April 1, 1960, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, California. 
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Make your diagnosis from the picture below—then turn the page > 


Fig. 1 — Radiograph, medial view, of the left hindleg of the Boxer. 
Fig. 2 —- Radiograph, anteroposterior view, of the left hindleg. 


History.—A female Boxer, 2% years old, became slightly lame in the left 
hindleg. The leg was not tender and it was difficult to locate the injury, but it 
was thought to be a sprain of the stifle. Rest and salicylates were prescribed. 
During the next few weeks, the lameness gradually became worse but, because the 
dog was very active and difficult to control, trauma was still considered. When the 
leg was next examined, a tender, firm swelling was recognized just above the stifle. 
A radiograph was recommended but, before the owner could have this done, the 
dog suddenly became unable to use the leg and cried out with pain when the stifle 
was palpated. Radiographs of the stifle were taken (fig. 1 and 2). 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—Fracture of the distal end 
of the femur as the result of extensive de- 


struction of the bone, suggestive of tumor 
(fig. 3, A). Osteogenic activity and calcifi- 
cation in the soft tissue is limited to a 
small area posterior to the bone (fig. 3, B). 
(Histologically, this tumor was diagnosed 
as a primary reticulum cell sarcoma (lym- 
phoma) of the bone.) 

Comment.—The dog was euthanatized 
when the fracture and destructive lesion 
were found on the radiograph. The unusual 
amount of bone destruction immediately 


(Diagnosis continued on adv. p. 36) 


4 

Fig. 3 —- Radiograph, medial view, of the left 

hindleg of the Boxer showing fracture and an area 

of destruction (A), and calcium deposits in the 
soft tissue (B). 


Fig. 4 — Sagittal section of the femur and tibia of 
the affected leg showing the area of the fracture 
and tumor (arrow). 
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or retained 
lacenta 
FUREA “«.. 


FuREA effectively combats the dangers that arise in bovine 
retained placenta by a 2-way action: 

1) bactericidal, even in the presence of pus, blood and serum, 
and 2) proteolytic for resolving necrotic tissue. 

Clinical usage produced a rapid decrease in signs of infection, 
reduction or elimination of malodor, and unimpaired fertility 
in over 90% of treated cows. 

FUREA is an intrauterine bolus containing FURACIN® (brand 
of nitrofurazone) 0.12 Gm. and urea 12 Gm. The bolus dis- 
integrates swiftly in uterine fluids, providing rapid and uni- 
form distribution of active ingredients to the affected tissues. 
It is nonirritating and nontoxic. 

Dosage: Two boluses inserted into the recently pregnant horn. 
One bolus may be placed in the nonpregnant horn. Repeat 
at 24-hour intervals, as necessary. 

Supplied: Bottle of 25 boluses. 

1. Jones, S. V.; Belloff, G. B., and Roberts, H. D. B.: Vet. Med. 51:413 
(Sept.) 1956. 

Available through your professional veterinary distributor 
NITROFURANS~—a new class of antimicrobials— 

neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides onl J. 


EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK = 


Fourth Regional Conference on the Nitrofurans in Veterinary Medi- 
cine—April 1, 1960, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, California. 
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(continued from adv. p. 34) 
suggested the lesion to be a tumor. Reticu- 
lum cell sarcomas of bone are rare. How- 
ever, it was impossible to make a positive 
diagnosis from the radiological evidence 
alone, particularly in dealing with a rare 
tumor. In man, the incidence of this tumor 
is infrequent, only 70 being reported in 
2,276 cases of bone tumors.! This is the 
first case we have encountered in any ani- 
mal.? 

Immediately when a bone tumor is sug- 
gested, an osteogenic sarcoma comes to 
mind because of its frequency, and any 
other lesion must be differentiated from it. 
The reticulum cell sarcoma has _ several 
characteristics which are not generally 
seen in the osteosarcoma. The most char- 
acteristic are the extension beyond the 
epiphyseal line, limited osteoblastic ac- 
tivity, and an invasion of the periosteum 
(fig. 4). In this case, the cortex of the bone 
was preserved (fig. 3) except in the area 
of the fracture (fig. 4, arrow). 

Lymphomas of the bone are said to 
metastasize early. The popliteal lymph 
node was not preserved for sectioning. 


Reference 
*Dohlin, D. C.: Bone Tumors. Charles C Thomas, 
Springfield, Ill. (1959) : 104-113. 
*Riser Animal Hospital, Skokie, 
records. 


Ill., hospital 


This report was submitted by Wayne H. Riser, 
D.V.M., M.S., Kensington, Md., and J. Kenneth Bone, 
B.V.Sc., Chicago, Il. 

Our readers are invited to submit histories, radio- 
graphs, and diagnoses of interesting cases which are 
suitable for publication. 


Quick relief for Bone, 
Bursal or Tendon Lameness 
Single Bottle. .....$2.00 
3 and 1 free.......5.00 
6 and 2 free.......9.00 
12 and 4 free.....17.00 
24 and 4 free... ..28.00 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 
Hudson, N. Y. 
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Nutritive Value of Selenium 


When chicks were fed a ration contain- 
ing soybean protein or torula yeast as a 
source of protein, selenium was effective 
in preventing exudative diathesis. Injected 
selenium was effective in treating chicks 
with this condition. It reduced the inci- 
dence but did not completely prevent 
muscular dystrophy in chicks fed rations 
low in methionine and vitamin E.—Vet. 
Bull. (March, 1959): Item 804. 


Agalactia and Acetonemia in Sows 


Primary agalactia, characterized by 
empty mammary glands, seems to occur 
rarely in sows. It has not responded to 
pituitary extract. Among the _ so-called 
“secondary” agalactias, puerperal septi- 
cemia is most important. It is difficult to 
distinguish from hypocalcemia except by 
the swollen mammary glands. 

Acetonemia, either ante- or postpartum, 
probably occurs more frequently than diag- 
nosed, especially in fat sows. The clinical 
signs are similar to those of agalactia. 
There is marked somnolence which often 
becomes a coma. Tests show the presence 
of acetone and sometimes of albumin in the 
urine. It most frequently occurs in sows 
fed mainly a starch and albumin diet, such 
as potatoes and skim milk powder. In one 
such case, a fat sow in advanced pregnancy, 
which had been sleeping two days, failed 
to respond to intravenous calcium and 
caffein therapy. At necropsy, her liver was 
yellow, dystrophic, and brittle; both 
kidneys were markedly yellow. Acetonemia 
in sows is treated with sodium propionate 
solution (1/3 of the dose for a cow), 
together with milk given by stomach tube 
if the animal is not eating —H. Uray in 
Wien. tierdrztl. Monatschr. (Feb., 1959): 
200. 


Poisoned Rats Dangerous 


Since the amount of sodium fluoroacetate 
(compound 1080) left in the dried carcass 
of a single rat can often kill a dog, the 
necessity for prompt and proper disposi- 
tion of a dead or dying rodent is obvious.— 
J.Am.M.A., 171, (1959): 1905. 
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Instructions to Authors 


Journat of the AVMA 
Exclusive Publication.—Articles submitted 
for publication are aceepted with the under- 
standing that they are not submitted to other 
journals, which is ethical publication pro- 
cedure. 


Manuscripts.—Manuscripts, including foot- 
notes, references, and tables, must be type- 
written, double-spaced, on 814- by 11-in. 
bond paper, and the original and one carbon 
copy, submitted. One-inch margins should 
be allowed on the sides, with 2 in. at top and 
bottom. Articles should be concise. Short, 
simple sentences are clearer and more force- 
ful than long, complex ones. 


Illustrations.—Photographs should be fur- 
nished in glossy prints, and of a size that 
will fit into the JOURNAL of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association with a mini- 
mum of reduction. Photomicrographs which 
can not be reduced should be marked for 
cropping to 1l-column or 2-column width. 
Identifying marks within the photomicro- 
graphs, such as arrows, letters, or numbers, 
should be clearly marked with black India 
ink or white opaque ink to insure good 
contrast for reproduction and must be large 
enough to stand reduction, if necessary. 


Drawings, graphs, and charts should be 
made clearly and accurately in India ink on 
white paper and a glossy print of them sub- 
mitted when possible. Numbers or letters 
appearing on graphs or charts should be 
large enough to allow for any reduction nec- 
essary for the chart or graph to fit JOUR- 
NAL pages. Blue lines in graph paper drop 
out in reproduction; therefore, if lines are 
required they must be drawn in black ink. 
All illustrations should bear the name of the 
author and the illustration number on the 
back. 


Tables.—Tables should be simple and typed 
double space. Complex tables are not con- 
ducive to perusal. It is wiser to summarize 
complex material than to tabulate it. 


References.—References should be typed 
double space, in alphabetical order, and 
should be prepared in the following style: 
name of author, title of article, name of 
periodical with volume, year, and page num- 
bers. References to journals not commonly 
known should give the complete name of 
the periodical, and where published so that 
they may be added to our reference files. 
When books are cited, the name of pub- 
lisher, location, edition, and year should be 
given. 
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rewarding... 


reuniting a boy with his dog 

is one of the rewards 

of veterinary medicine... 
most common when 

the anti-infective agent used is 


Cosa-Terramycin® Vet 


Brand of oxytetracycline with glucosamine 


Dosage: the usually effective oral dosage 
is based upon a total daily dosage of 

. 25 to 50 mg. per pound of body weight 
in small animals and 5 to 10 mg. per 
pound of body weight in large animals, 
given in divided doses every 6 hours. 


Supplied: Capsules— 250 mg. and 125 mg. 


Sold to Veterinarians Only 


PfizeP Science for the world’s well-being™ 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Pfizer Laboratories 

Div., Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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The First 100 Years 


J. F. Smithcors, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


History of the AVMA 


The meetings for 1881 were again held at 
Young’s Hotel and at the American Veterinary 


College. The newly-elected officers 
1881 were: president, Williamson Bry- 

den; vice president, Lachlan Mce- 
Lean; secretary, C. B. Michener; and treasurer, 
Charles Burden. 

At the Boston meeting, a letter from A. A. 
Holcombe was read, describing the status of the 
Army veterinary service, and “asking the sup- 
port of the Association in making the veter- 
inarian’s position in the army what it should 
be.” As a result, a Committee on Army Legisla- 
tion was appointed. Although it may be 
doubted that this first committee exercised 
much influence, it was the beginning of Asso- 
ciation efforts on behalf of the Army veteri- 
nary service. 

The now-perennial matter of Liautard’s 
resignation as editor of the Review was brought 
up, and as reported by the Secretary, C. B. 
Michener: “In view of the increasing demands 
made upon the time of the editor of the 
American Veterinary Review, the society de- 
cided to present the journal to Prof. A. 
Liautard, without any encumbrance, as a 
slight recognition of the work he has done for 
the Association and profession at large.” 

In commenting on this matter, F. S. Billings 
notes: “In a certain way the Review has 
changed hands. It has been the organ of the 
profession through its Association. It is that 
no, longer. With the late meeting in Boston this 
connection ceased. The Review has passed into 
the hands of Dr. Liautard. He alone must 
shoulder the whole burden. In this there is no 
change, for he has always carried this burden 
too much alone. Too much of the work of not 
only editing, but supplying the material for its 
pages, had devolved upon him. This reflects 
upon the profession. They are willing to pay 
for edification, but not willing to mutually con- 
tribute to edify and educate one another.” 

What the real motives of Liautard or the 
Association may have been in this matter are, 
perhaps, not ascertainable. Certainly, the claim 
of Liautard that it was the other demands on 
his time that prompted his resignation is hard- 
ly consistent with his acceptance—most will- 
ingly—of full responsibility for the Review. 
And while the journal was in sound financial 
condition, it could hardly have been calculated 
to add much to his private fortune; rather, it 


was a potential liability. Taking Billings’ state- 
ment at face value, it is likely that the Asso- 
ciation had little choice in the matter. 


In three years the Review had become a 
more powerful influence than had the Associa- 
tion in the 18 years of its existence—some- 
thing which Liautard well recognized. More- 
over, with the Review as a private enterprise, 
he had no obligation to follow Association 
policy, and—for the undoubted benefit of the 
Association—he became one of its strongest 
critics, but in a constructive manner. Taking 
everything into consideration, it would seem 
feasible to postulate that Liautard wanted the 
prestige and freedom of action this move gave 
him. Earlier, he had to depend upon annual 
re-election as editor—a tenuous position at 
best. 

In one of his first pointed rebuffs, Liautard 
charges: “This association has now been in 
existence for eighteen years, and what work of 
any advantage to the profession can it boast 
of? .... the profession is said to count about 
seven or eight hundred members in its ranks, 
and yet the USVMA counts only sixty-eight 
members .... Are the conditions of admission 
so rigid that any worthy practitioner cannot be 
admitted? Why is it that the meetings are so 
deficient in professional discussions, and so 
lamentably remarkable for the absence of 
papers of acknowledged importance?” 


Concerning the annual meeting, Liautard 
later notes:”. . . . while some sixty-five repre- 
sentatives of the profession can claim member- 
ship in the Association, but twenty-five were 
present, and of these only four belonged to 
States outside of New York. . . and [little] was 
done worthy of the Association . .. . why is 
this so? . . . . the fault lies principally with its 
officers. . . . [but] let us also ask every member 
in particular, if he has done his whole duty 
towards the Association.” 

Liautard’s criticism is perhaps a little too 
harsh. The USVMA had petitioned for legis- 
lation aimed toward the eradication of animal 
diseases, and while there seems not to have 
been continuing pressure from the Association 
itself, a number of its prominent members 
were active in prosecuting the cause. Certainly, 
it was the work of these men which in large 
part laid a substantial framework for the 
eventual establishment of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. 
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Dr. L. Meyer Jones Now at 
AVMA Office 


Dr. L. Meyer Jones has joined the 
central office staff of the AVMA as Di- 
rector of Scientific Activities. He will serve 
as staff consultant to the Council on Re- 
search and to the Council on Biologic and 
Therapeutic Agents and will be assistant 
editor of the American Journal of Veteri- 
nary Research. His duties will include 


Dr. L. Meyer Jones 


liaison with the drug regulatory agencies 
of the federal government, with pharma- 
ceutical and biologic manufacturers, and 
with other professional organizations. 

Born on a dairy farm near Hartford 
City, Ind., Dr. Jones received an A.B. 
degree in zoology from DePauw University 
in 1935. In the same year, he became a 
student and _ teaching-assistant in the 
College of Veterinary Medicine at Iowa 
State University. He received the D.V.M. 
degree and the M.S. degree in veterinary 
physiology from the same institution in 
1939. 

Dr. Jones was the first Fellow of the 
Research Council of the American Veteri- 


nary Medical Association. His research 
dealt with sulfonamide chemotherapy in 
calf pneumonia. He received the Ph.D. 
degree in pharmacology from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1945. During this 
same year, he was appointed to the posi- 
tion of professor in the Department of 
Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 
at Iowa State University. 

He has been active in affairs of the 
AVMA, serving on the Post-War Planning 
Group, the National Formulary Com- 
mittee on Veterinary Items, and the Com- 
mittee on Therapeutic Agents both as 
member and chairman. Currently, he is 
chairman of the Council on Biologic and 
Therapeutic Agents. 

Dr. Jones served as Fulbright Lecturer 
in Pharmacology in 1953-1954 at the 
Tierarztliche Hochschule in Vienna, 
Austria. During this period, he served as 
guest lecturer at the Royal Veterinary 
College at Copenhagen, Denmark, and 
visited many of the veterinary schools and 
research laboratories in western Europe. 

He is a member of the American Society 
for Pharmacology and Experimental 
Therapeutics, American Society of Veteri- 
nary Physiology and Pharmacology, 
American Veterinary Medical Association, 
Research Workers in Animal Diseases, 
New York Academy of Science, the Iowa 
Veterinary Medical Association, Phi Kappa 
Phi, Sigma Xi, and Phi Zeta. 

Dr. Jones is author of the textbook 
“Veterinary Pharmacology and Therapeu- 
tics,” now in its second edition, and has 
been author or co-author of many articles 
in scientific journals. He is actively en- 
gaged in research on the therapeutic and 
toxicologic use of various drugs in do- 
mestic animals. Areas of special interest 
have included sulfonamides, rodenticides, 
muscle relaxants, local anesthetics, and 
tranquilizing drugs. 

Dr. Jones married Mary Elizabeth 
Homer of Hartford City, Ind. They have 
three children—Larry, Ronald, and Char- 
lotte. The family will move to a suburb of 
Chicago after the close of the school year. 
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emostop 


lyophilized 


The preoperative use of Hemostop facilitates any surgical procedure 

where bleeding is a problem. Hemostop—for prompt, safe control of 

bleeding in— 

spaying dental extractions 

castrating ear trimming 

mastectomy excising neoplasms 

eye surgery tonsillectomy 

removal of anal glands fractures, internal bleeding 

—as well as other conditions where the integrity of the vascular bed is 

impaired. 

In recommended dosage there are no contraindications. 

For intramuscular injection. Each 5 cc. vial contains 

adrenochrome isonicotinic acid hydrazone, 25 mg., 

present as sodium 3 hydroxy 2 naphthoate complex. 

Diluent: water USP, 5 cc., benzyl alcohol, 2% W/V. 

RECOMMENDED DOSAGE: Small animals, 0.25 cc. to 1 cc. 
Foals, 2 cc.; Horses, 5 cc. 


Restricted to sale by or on the order of a licensed veterinarian. 


THE Ss. MASSENGILL COMPANY 
Veterinary Division 
Bristol, Tennessee « New York « San Fr City 


¥*U.S. Pat. 2.728.722 
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Meeting in Chicago Dec. 6 to 8, 1959, the 
AVMA Council on Education recognized the 
newly formed Advisory Board on Vet- 
erinary Specialties. The members of the 
Board and the organizations they represent 
are: Drs. Dennis Sikes, Athens, Ga., and 


R. E. Rebrassier, Columbus, Ohio, National 
Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners; 
Drs. W. J. Zontine, Lancaster, Calif., and 
E. R. Walker, Pawhuska, Okla., Association 


AVMA Organizes Veterinary Specialty Advisory Board 


Members of the AVMA Council on Education at a meeting of the newly formed Advisory Board 
on Veterinary Specialties 


At its first meeting, held in Chicago on 
February 20, the Board considered the ap- 
plication of the American College of Vet- 
erinary Toxicologists. 

After reviewing correspondence pertain- 
ing to the formation of an Institute of Vet- 
erinary History at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, the Council endorsed the establishment 
of such an institute. 

The Council considered the background 


Seated (left to right)—Colonel W. E. Jennings, Drs. H. J. Stafseth, T. L. Jones, and Niel W. 
Pieper. 


of American Boards of Examiners in Vet- 
erinary Medicine; Drs. I. A. Merchant, 
Ames, Iowa, and W. R. Krill, Columbus, 
Ohio, Association of Deans of American 
Colleges of Veterinary Medicine; Drs. H. J. 
Stafseth, East Lansing, Mich., and Col. W. 
E. Jennings, Chicago, Ill., Council on Edu- 
cation, AVMA; Drs. C. R. Cole, Columbus, 
Ohio, and T. C. Jones, Boston, Mass., 
American College of Veterinary Patholo- 
gists; Drs. L. R. Davenport, Springfield, II1., 
and John H. Helwig, Columbus, Ohio, 
American Board of Veterinary Public 
Health; Drs. B. D. Fremming, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and B. H. Skold, Silver Springs, Md., 
American Board of Laboratory Animal 
Medicine. 

This new Board, which will advise the 
Council, will no doubt influence the direc- 
tion veterinary medicine will take regard- 
ing specialization. 


Standing—Drs. Wayne H. Riser, H. L. Marsh, J. E. Greene, W. G. Magrane, C. K. Mingle, and 
/ S. H. McNutt. 


of developments in nomenclature of animal 
diseases and discussed with Dr. D. K. Soren- 
sen of St. Paul, the activities of the Ameri- 
can Association of Veterinary Clinicians in 
this respect. As a result, the Council will 
recommend that the AVMA _ Executive 
Board adopt the standard nomenclature of 
animal diseases and surgical procedures. It 
is planned that the Council will establish 
an advisory committee of clinicians to im- 
plement the use of standard nomenclature, 
with its membership to be determined by 
the A.A.V.C. 

The following were elected as officers of 
the Council: Drs. T. L. Jones, Guelph, Ont., 
chairman; H. J. Stafseth, East Lansing, Mich., 
vice-chairman; and Col. W. E. Jennings, 
Chicago, secretary. The next meeting will be 
held April 9 and 10 in Chicago. 
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APPLICATIONS 


Applicants Not Members 
of Constituent Associations 


In accordance with paragraph (c) of Sec- 
tion 1, Article I, of the Bylaws, the names of 
applicants who are not members of con- 
stituent associations shall be published in the 
JOURNAL. Written comments received by 
the Executive Secretary from any active 
member regarding the application as pub- 
lished, will be furnished to the Judicial 
Council for its consideration prior to accept- 
ance of the application. 


SANDERCOCK, ROGER FREEMAN GALE 
The Evans Biological Institute 
Runcorn, Cheshire, England 
M.R.C.V.S., Royal Veterinary College, 1942 
Vouchers: J. F. D. Tutt and J. G. Hardenbergh 


Dogs on Duty 

A 6.5 per cent drop in the city’s crime rate 
is the boast of Baltimore, since adding 21 
canine “cops” to the force just over a year 
ago. 

At Vaduz, Liechtenstein, 1 dog, 1 sergeant, 
and 7 officers maintain public order. 

In Canada’s Far North, the Royal Canadi- 
an Mounties have found companionship and 
genuine assistance from dogs in police and 
sled work. Dogs were added to the staff in 
1936. 

Cocoa, a German Short-Haired Pointer, 
herds and guards 20,000 turkeys on the 
Jacobson’s turkey farms at Watertown, S. D. 
More than 100 different breeds of dogs per- 
form valuable services in herding and driv- 
ing cattle, sheep, poultry, reindeer, and 
dromedaries throughout the world. 

The first “police dog” to be commemorated 
in a painting is a Schnauzer portrayed with 
a night patrolman. The scene was Stuttgart, 
Germany; the year, 1620.—Dogs in Canada, 
50, (Jan., 1960):70. 


Svend Anderson’s dog earns about $50,000 a 
year. In the past eight years, Rolf, an 11-year-old 
German Shepard Dog on the Danish island of 
Funen, has discovered more than $400,000 worth 
of tools, clothing, jewelry, currency, musical 
instruments, and other animals. Rolf’s keen nose 
has sought out items which were encased in ice, 
mired in bogs, and floating on rivers. Svend 
quotes his dog’s fee at about $4 an assignment.— 
Dog World (Oct., 1959). 
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BRIAN M. FORSTER 
Director OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Cleveland Columnist Sparks Formation 
of Pet Forum 


Since December, 1959, Maxwell Riddle, 
reporter, pet editor, and columnist for the 
Cleveland Press, has been devoting one of 
his local Kennel and Leash columns a month 
to the Cuyahoga County (Ohio) VMA— 
Western Reserve Kennel Club Pet Forum. 
Kennel and Leash is syndicated in ten major 
newspapers with circulation in Cleveland, 
Denver, Houston, St. Paul, Memphis, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati, Boston, Toronto, and Ottawa, 
and several other cities. 

Mr. Riddle is a past president of the West- 
ern Reserve Kennel Club. Being a dog 
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breeder, he has long been interested in vet- 
erinary medicine. In 1957, he wrote reports 
for the Press on the scientific sessions from 
the 94th AVMA Annual Meeting held in 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Riddle first suggested the Pet Forum 
in one of his letters to the AVMA. He then 
contacted Dr. Harry Roberts, recently elected 
member of the AVMA Executive Board 
from District IV, and a Cleveland practi- 
tioner. Dr Roberts arranged for Mr. Riddle 
to attend the October meeting of the local 
association. Mr. Riddle presented his ideas 
to Dr. Frank Coy, CCVMA president, and 
the organization members. The veterinarians 
unanimously approved the ideas and set up 
a committee, headed by Dr. Cameron, to co- 
operate with the Kennel Club. The com- 
mittee selected topics and suggested speakers 
from the veterinary membership. 

The first panel was held December 8 in 
Cleveland. Participating veterinarians in- 
cluded Dr. R. E. Jacobs speaking on Dis- 
temper, Dr. R. D. Daniels on Infectious 
Canine Hepatitis, and Dr. Wallace E. Wendt 
on Leptospirosis. Dr. Roger Grundish was 
moderator for all sessions. 

Western Reserve Kennel Club members 
were enthusiastic after the first forum, ac- 
cording to Mr. Riddle. 

Highlights of the veterinarians’ remarks 
on pet diseases and their prevention are 
used by Mr. Riddle in his column. Personal 
contact between veterinary associations and 
kennel clubs is a worthwhile public rela- 
tions activity, and through publicity, the 
information exchanged reaches a much wid- 
er audience than just club members or par- 
ticipants. 

A similar forum was held last year by 
the El Paso County (Texas) Veterinary 
Medical Association, sponsored by their lo- 


cal newspaper. 


Mr. Maxwell Riddle, Cleveland Press reporter and 
member of the Western Reserve Kennel Club, 
confers with Dr. Frank Coy, president, Cuyahoga 
County (Ohio) Veterinary Medical Association, on 
a technical point in a non-professional magazine. 
Mr. Riddle is author of Kennel and Leash, a syndi- 
cated pet column. The Kennel Club and VMA work 
together on a forum which Mr. Riddle reports in 
his articles. 
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ZL GLYTUSSIN tovwes 


7 an excellent expectorant formulation for the 


treatment of bronchitis, pneumonia, influenza, 
bronchiectasis and other respiratory conditions 
in swine and cattle. 


GLYTUSSIN with lodides transforms 

the dry non-productive cough into a 
productive cough that expels mucous 
and other secretions from the respira- ,\\ 
tory tract. Glyceryl guaiacolate is the 
guaiacol derivative of choice in GLYTUSSIN 
because clinical tests show it is more effec- 
tive than potassium guaiacol in treating 
respiratory conditions. 


Because GLYTUSSIN with lodides is employed as a drink- 
ing water medication, it is especially useful in the mass 
treatment of swine and cattle. 


Core Bett Maboratories, inc. 


producers of biologicals and pharmaceuticals 
for the graduate Veterinarian exclusively 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS and convenient depots 


Tel. UPton 4-3333 


Co-Owner and Operator of / 
AFFILIATED LABORATORIES INC. 
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decrease 


mastitis 
“to almost 


FURACIN-PENICILLIN GEL veterinary 


Furacin with penicillin produces an enhanced antibacterial action that is 
at least additive, and may be truly synergistic. The combination covers a 
broader bacterial spectrum of gram-positive and gram-negative organisms 
than either agent alone. 

Indications: For treatment of bovine mastitis caused by Staphylococcus 
aureus; Streptococcus agalactiae and dysgalactiae; Escherichia coli and 
Pseudomonas aeruginosa sensitive to Furacin. 


SUPPLIED: A crystalline suspension of Furacin 2% and procaine penicillin G (13,333 
units per cc.) in peanut oil with aluminum stearate 3%. In rubber-capped vial of 100 cc.; 
applicator tube of 7.5 cc., box of 12. 
1. Kakavas, J. C., et al.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 119:203 (Sept.) 1951. 

NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials— 
ol J neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 


All Eaton Veterinary Specialties Are Available Through Your Professional Veterinary Distributor 


Fourth Regional Conference on the Nitrofurans in Veterinary Medicine—April 1, 1960, Fair- 
mont Hotel, San Francisco, California. 
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Schering introduces a line of small 
animal vaccines...“glass-protected” 
against oxidation due to air or 


moisture...assures no dampening 


of activity or potency 


NEW 


mp-vac 


BIOLOGICALS 
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“slass-protected” vaccines 


Schering’s Line of Biologicals 


Amp-Vac 


Canine Distemper Vaccine 
(Modified Live Virus-Chick Embryo Origin) 


Amp-Vac 


Canine Distemper Vaccine 
(Modified Live Virus-Chick Embryo Origin) 
and 


Infectious Canine Hepatitis Vaccine 
(Modified Live Virus-Porcine Tissue Culture Origin) 


Amp-Vac 


Infectious Canine Hepatitis Vaccine 
(Modified Live Virus-Porcine Tissue Culture Origin) 


SCHERING CORPORATION - BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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COPYING MACHINES 


Make 250 Statements An Hour 
With 4-Second Copies 


A month's billing can be done in a morning with this fastest of all 
copying methods. And your clients get an easy to understand, item- 
ized listing of your charges. How’s it done? A dry copy of the client's 
up-to-date ledger card is made with the all-electric ‘‘Thermo-Fax”’ 
Copying Machine. Copying time? Just 4 seconds. This copy even 
carries the client’s name and address—making the statement ready 
for immediate mailing. We can show you many other ways ‘‘Thermo- 
Fax’’ Copying Machines can simplify procedures in your practice. 
Just mail the coupon, or call your dealer. 


eeeeeee 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
Dept. DDE-310, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


City. Zone___State 


++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
THE TIRM 15 REGISTERED TAADEWARE 
OF MINNESOTA WINING AND WANUFACTURING COMPANT 
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COMING MEETINGS 


Notices of coming meetings must be received 30 days before date of publication. 


Indiana Veterinary Medical Association and Vita Vet 
Laboratories. Third symposium on therapeutic nutrition. 
State Board of Health Building, Indianapolis, March 4, 
1960. E. E. Slatter, Box 108, Marion, Ind., chairman. 


New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association. Seventy- 
sixth annual meeting. Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City, 
March 30-31, 1960. John R. McCoy, 236 Highway 18, 
East Brunswick, N. J., secretary. 


Alabama Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Battle House, Mobile, April 3-5, 1960. M. K. Heath, 
School Veterinary Medicine, Auburn University, Auburn, 
Ala., secretary. 


National Institute of Animal Agriculture. Tenth annual 
meeting. Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., April 3-5, 
1960. Claude Harper, Department of Animal Science, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., treasurer. 


Florida, University of. Third annual conference for vet- 
erinarians. University of Florida, Health Center Audi- 
torium, April 30—May 1, 1960. W. R. Pritchard, Head, 
Department of Veterinary Science, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 


Kansas State University. Twenty-second annual confer- 
ence. School of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State Uni- 
versity, Manhattan, May 19-21, 1960. Donald C. Kelley, 
chairman. 


Mississippi State Veterinary Medical Association, Inc. An- 
nual meeting. King Edward Hotel, Jackson, June 19-21, 
1960. Joseph W. Branson, P. O. Box 4223, Fondren Sta., 
Jackson, Miss., secretary-treasurer. 


California Veterinary Medical Association. Seventy-second 
annual meeting. Jack Tar Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., 
June 26-29, 1960. Mr. Ken Humphreys, 3004 16th St., 
San Francisco 3, Calif., executive secretary. 


Virginia Veterinary Medical Association. Summer meeting. 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C., July 17-19, 1960. 
G. B. Estes, State Office Building, Richmond, Va., 
secretary-treasurer. 


Auburn University. Fifty-third annual conference for veter- 
inarians. School of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn Univer- 
sity, July 24-27, 1960. J. E. Greene, dean. 


American Veterinary Medical Association. Ninety-seventh 
annual meeting. Denver-Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo., 
Aug. 15-18, 1960. H. E. Kingman, Jr., 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill., executive secretary. 


Foreign Meetings 


International Association of Veterinary Food Hygenists. 
Second Symposium. Basel, Switzerland, May 15-21, 
1960. Dr. A. Clarenburg, 1, Sterrenbos, Utrecht, The 
Netherlands, president. 


International Congress of Physio-Pathology of Animal 
Reproduction and Artificial Insemination, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands, June 13-17, 1960. Dr. J. Edwards, Milk 
Marketing Board, Thames, Surrey, England. 


First International Congress of Endocrinology. Technical 
University of Denmark, Copenhagen, July 18-23, 1960. 
Dr. Christian Hamburger, Statens Seruminstitut, Copen- 
hagen S, Denmark, chairman of the executive committee. 
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Fourth International Congress on Animal Reproduction. 
The Hague, Netherlands, June 5-9, 1961. For additional 
information contact: the Secretariat of the Fourth 
International Congress on Animal Reproduction, 14, 
Burgemeester de Monchyplein, The Hague, Netherlands, 
Dr. L. Hoedemaker, secretary to the organizing committee. 


Eighth International Congress of Animal Husbandry. Ham- 
burg, Germany, June 13, 1961. 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


ALABAMA—Central Alabama Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Thursday of each month. James L. Cham- 
bers, 4307 Normanbridge Rd., Montgomery, Ala., secre 
tary-treasurer. 


Jefferson County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month. Dan P. Griswold, Jr., 
714 S. 39th St., Birmingham, secretary. 


Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month. Cecil S. Yarbrough, 4121 U.S. 
90 West, Mobile, Ala., secretary. 


North Alabama Veterinary Medical Association, the sec- 
ond Thursday of November, January, March, May, July, 
and September, in Decatur, Ala. Ray A. Ashwander 
P.O. Box 1767, Decatur, Ala., secretary. 


Northeast Alabama Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of every other month. Leonard J. Hill, 
P.O. Box 761, Gadsden, Ala., secretary-treasurer. 


ALASKA—Anchorage Group of the Alaska V. M. A., the 
last Wednesday of each month at Fort Richardson Offi- 
cers’ Club or Thompson’s Restaurant, 6th and I Streets, 
Anchorage, Alaska. Lt. Colonel E. H. Akins, Surgeon's 
Office, USARAL, Fort Richardson, Alaska, secretary 
to the Alaska V. M. A. 


ARIZONA—Central Arizona Veterinary Medical Assecia- 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month. John D. Clark, 
518 West Oak St., Scottsdale, Ariz., secretary. 


Southern Arizona Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month at 7:30 p.m. Gwyn 
Chapin, 2215 E. Calle Vista, Tuscon, Ariz., secretary. 


ARKANSAS—Pulaski County Veterinary Medical Society, 
the second Tuesday of each month. Harvie R. Ellis, 54 
Belmont Drive, Little Rock, Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


CALIFORNIA—Alameda-Contra Costa Veterinary Medical 
Association, the fourth Wednesday of every month. L. 
M. Proctor, 24 Meadow Lane, Concord, Calif., secretary. 


Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of February, April, July, September, and De- 
cember. Herb Warren, 3004 16th St., San Francisco, 
Calif., executive secretary. 


Central California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. Paul S. Chaffee, 2333 
McKinley Ave., Fresno, Calif., secretary. 


Humboldt-Del Norte Counties Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the second Tuesday of January, May, September, 
and November. Dr. M. Lunstra, P. O. Box 734, Eureka, 
Calif., secretary-treasurer. 
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in iron deficiency anemia... 


single 


injection therapy 


Recent research shows that a 200-mg. injection of 
elemental iron at 3 to 5 days of age may be the 
best possible therapy for pigs to prevent iron- 
deficiency anemia. PHARMATINIC 100 should be 
your iron injectable of choice because its 100 mg./ 
cc. concentration affords you the flexibility of 
providing up to 200 mg. of elemental iron with a 
single 2-cc. injection. 

No matter how much elemental iron you give, 
you should consider these advantages of PHARMA- 
TINIC 100: 

¢ Prompt and sustained therapeutic hemoglobin 
levels to fit varying conditions with a single injection 
¢ Lower viscosity of PHARMATINIC 100 means 
less pain and soreness—even with a 2-cc. injection 
e Single injection therapy—animals are handled 
only once—you need but one inventory item re- 
gardless of the amount of iron given 

¢ No toxicity or shock reported even for pigs in- 
jected 24 hours after birth 

AVAILABLE: PHARMATINIC 100 (I.M. use only) 
in vials of 20, 50, and 100 cc. 

SOLD ONLY TO VETERINARIANS 

Inquiries from veterinarians and wholesalers are 
invited. 


Injectable Iron-Dextran Complex, Pharmachem Specialties, Inc. 


*Trademark Bethlehem, Pa. 


armachem 


Specialties. Inc. 
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Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday evening of the month. Francis Dawson, 2007 
Nile St., Bakersfield, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of each month. William P. Matulich, P. O. 
Box 121, San Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month. V. Todorovic, 47 
Mann Ave., Watsonville, Calif., secretary. 


Northern California Association of Veterinarians, the 
second Tuesday of the month. George Crenshaw, 1137 
8th St., Orland, Calif., secretary. 


North San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Hotel 
Covell in Modesto, Calif. Kenneth E. Erwin, Box 841, 
Manteca, Calif., secretary. 


Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Monday of each month. K. R. Wilcox, P.O. Box 98, 
Upland, California, secretary-treasurer. 


Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. H. M. Stanton, 1122 S.E. 
U.S. Highway 101, Tustin, Calif., secretary. 


Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of the month. Arthur L. Gilger, 2905 South El 
Camino Real, San Mateo, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Association, the 


third Thursday of the month. R. R. Rediske, 833 Val- 


lejo Ave., Novato, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month with the location speci- 
fied monthly. Eugene C. Story, 4819 ‘‘V’’ St., Sacra- 
mento 17, Calif., secretary. 


Fits your smal 
animal clipper 


GROOMS DOGS NAILS ..... SIMPLY 
SAFELY AND IN SECONDS 
Remove head from your small animal clip- 
per and press Nail Groom over worm gear. 
Rotating abrasive disc neatly grooms the 
nail - without pain or discomfort to the dog. 

Shipped with 6 abrasive discs. $2.95 


Pat. Pend., Territories open 


CLIPPER SERVICE 


Oak Ridge, N. J. 


San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of the month. Robert F. Burns, 7572 
North Ave., Lemon Grove, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


San Fernando Valley Chapter SCVMA, the second Tues- 
day of each month at 7:30 p.m., Hody’s Restaurant, 
North Hollywood, Calif. Barbara G. Shirley, Canoga 
Park, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


San Fernando Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Friday of each month at the Casa Escobar Restau- 
rant in Studio City. John Chudacoff, 7912 Sepulveda 
Biyd., Van Nuys, Calif., secretary. 


San Francisco Veterinarians, every other month—meet- 
ings decided at previous sessions. J. Wachs, 317D Sacra- 
mento St., San Francisco, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Santa Barbara-Ventura Counties Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, every three months, no set date. Gerald M. 
Clark, 5415 8th St., Carpinteria, Caiif., secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Santa Clara Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Tuesday of the month. Robert L. King, 1269 Grant 
St., Santa Clara, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Southern California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of the month. Mr. Don Mahan, 1919 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 57, Calif., executive secre- 
tary. 


Tulare County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second [hursday of each month at the Tagus Ranch, 
Tulare. Larry A. Jackson, 12191 Lacey Blvd., Hanford, 
Calif.. secretary-treasurer. 


COLORADO—Denver Area Veterinary Medical Society, 


the fourth Tuesday of every month. Gene M. Bierhaus, 
2896 S. Federal Blvd., Englewood, Colo., secretary- 
treasurer. 


Northern Colorado Veterinary Medical Society, the first 
Wednesday of each month, in Fort Collins. E. J. Carroll, 
Dept. of Clinics and Surgery, Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colo., secretary. 


DELAWARE—New Castle County Veterinary Medical As- 


sociation, the first Tuesday of each month at 9:00 p.m. 
in the Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. A. P. Mayer, 
Jr., R.F.D. 2, Newark, Del., secretary-treasurer. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—District of Columbia Veter- 


inary Medical Association, the second Tuesday evenings 
of January, March, May, and October. R. B. Gochenour, 
10109 Ashwood Dr., Kensington, Md., secretary-treas- 
urer. 


FLORIDA—Big Bend Veterinary Medical Association, 


meets the first Sunday of each month at 5:00 p.m. at the 
Tallahassee Dining Room, Tallahassee. Mrs. Robert E. 
Lee, P.O. Box 3236, Tallahassee, Fla., acting secretary. 


Central Florida Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Friday of each month at 8:00 p.m.; place specified 
monthly. William L. Sippel, P.O. Box 847, Kissimmee, 
Fla., secretary. 


Florida West Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of each month at the Lighthouse 
Inn, St. Petersburg. S. H. Carr, P.O. Box 1206, Dune- 
din, Fla., secretary. 


Hillsborough Veterinary Medical Society, the second 
Monday of every month; time and place are specified 
monthly. J. H. Rogers, 311 N. Ben Avon Dr., Tampa, 
Fla., secretary-treasurer. 


Jacksonville Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of every month at the Green Turtle Restau- 
rant, at 8:00 p. m. Edwin G. Clampett, 5150 Love Grove 
Rd., Jacksonville 7, Fla., secretary. 


Northwest Florida Veterinary Medical Society, third 
Wednesday of each month; time and place specified 
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monthly.; David B. Aronson 923 Belair Road, Pensacola, 
Fla., secretary. 


Palm Beach Veterinary Society, the last Thursday eve- 
ning of each month. McArthur Dairy Building, Four 
Points, W. Palm Beach. D. L. Lichty, 700 Hollywood 
Place, West Palm Beach, Fla., secretary. 


Pinellas County Veterinary Society, the first Monday 
of January, February, April, May, July, August, October, 
and November at the Fort Harrison Hotel, Clearwater, 
Fla., at 7:30 p.m. L. H. Sellers, Jr., 3813 Tyrone Blvd., 
St. Petersburg, Fla., secretary. 


Ridge Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month in Bartow, Fla. John S. Haromy, 
Route #1, Box 107-A, Lake Wales, Fla., secretary. 


South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Wednesday of 
each month; time and place specified monthly. E. J. 
Gissendanner, 1665 N.E. 123rd St., North Miami, Fla., 
secretary. 


Suwannee Valley Veterinary Medical Association, meets 
each fourth month; time and place specified quarterly. 
G. L. Burch, P.O. Box 405, Ocala, Fla., secretary. 


Volusia County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Thursday of each month. Robert E. Cope, 127 
E. Mason, Daytona Beach, Fla., secretary. 


GEORGIA—Atlanta Veterinary Medical Society, the third 
Thursday of each month at the Elk’s Home, 726 Peach- 
tree St., Atlanta. Richard Montgomery, P.O. Box 222, 
Morrow, Ga., secretary-treasurer. 


East Georgia Veterinary Medical Association, quarterly, 
date and mecting place varies. Hugh F. Arundel, P.O. 
Box 153, Statesboro, Ga., secretary. 


Georgia-Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Monday of each month at 8:00 p.m., at the 
Town Tavern, Augusta, Ga. James M. Hawk, 700 E. 
Buena Vista Ave., North Augusta, S. C., secretary. 


North Georgia Veterinary Medical Association, quarterly, 
no set date, the spring meeting at the Veterinary School, 
Athens, Ga. S. J. Shirley, Commerce, Ga., secretary. 


South Georgia Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Sunday of each quarter at 3:30 p.m., at the 
Radium Springs Hotel, Albany, Ga. M. W. Hale, Route 
2, Tifton, Ga., secretary. 


ILLINOIS—Central Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, 
June 9, Sept. 9, and Dec. 10, 1959. Howard Bennett, 
120 W. Jefferson St., Petersburg, Ill., secretary-treasurer. 


Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of each month, Charles H. Armstrong, 1021 
Davis St., Evanston, secretary. 


INDIANA—Calumet Area Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Thursday of each month. Bruce Sharp, Box 166, 
Hobart, Ind., secretary-treasurer. 


Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of each month. P. T. Parker, 224 N. 
Mill St., Plainfield, Ind., secretary-treasurer. 


Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of every month except July and December, at 
the Hotel LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. Stanton William- 
son, 217 W. Chippewa St., South Bend, Ind., secretary. 


Northwestern Indiana Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Thursday of each month, except August, Jan- 
uary, and February. Harvey R. Smith, R.R. 2, Box 30. 
Lowell, Ind., secretary-treasurer. 


Tenth District Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. J. S. Baker, P.O. Box 52, 
Pendleton, Ind., secretary. 


IOWA—Cedar Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Monday of each month, except January, July, 


August, and October in Black’s Tea Room, Waterloo, 
Iowa. E. L. Koch, Plainfield, lowa, secretary. 


Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month except June, July, and August 
at 6:30 p.m., Breeze House, Ankeny, Iowa. S. L. Hen- 
dricks, secretary-treasurer. 


Coon Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month, September through May, at 
Bradford Hotel, Storm Lake, at 7:30 p.m. V. R. Howie, 
Manson, Iowa, secretary. 


East Centra! lowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month at 6:30 p.m., usually at 
the Hotel Roosevelt in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. T. F. 
Bartley, P.O. Box 454, Cedar Rapids, secretary. 


Fayette County Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month at 6:30 p.m. in West Union, 
Iowa. M. F. Frevert, West Union, secretary. 


North Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of April, at the Warden Hotel, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. H. Engelbrecht, P. O. Box 797, Fort 
Dodge, secretary. 


Northeast Jowa-Southern Minnesota Veterinary Asso- 
ciation, the first Tuesday of February, May, August, and 
November at the Wisneslick Hotel, Decorah, Iowa, 
6:30 p.m. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, Iowa, 
secretary. 


Northwest Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of February, May, September, and De- 
cember, at the Community Building, Sheldon. Warren 
Verploeg, Paulina, Iowa, secretary. 


Southeastern Iowa Veterinary Ass~-iation, the first Tues- 
day of each month at Mr. Pleasant. H. D. McCreedy, 
Ottumwa, Iowa, secretary. 


Southwestern Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Tuesday of April and October, Hotel Chieftain, 
Council Bluffs. F. S. Sharp, Red Oak, Iowa, secretary. 


Upper Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month at All Vets Center, Clear Lake, 
at 7:00 p.m. Delmar Diercks, Rockwell, secretary. 


KENTUCKY—Central Kentucky Veterinary Medical Asso- 


ciation, the first Wednesday of each month. R. H. Fol- 
som, P.O. Box 323, Danville, Ky., secretary. 


Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, Inc., 
the first Wednesday of each month in Louisville or 
within a radius of 50 miles, except January, May, and 
July. G. R. Comfort, 2102 Reynolds Lane, Louisville, 
Ky., secretary-treasurer. 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans Veterinary Medical Associa- 


tion, the third Thursday of every month at the Monte 
leone Hotel, New Orleans, at 8:30 p.m. Ronald C. 


BROKEN TEETH 
—repaired in bottom clipper blades. 
Top and bottom blades sharpened to 
match. Save money—Guaranteed. 

Prices on Request 
HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SHARPENING 
Sales— Repairing on Oster 
and Stewart clippers. 
Sharpened Blades Tested on Rabbit Fur 
OSTER A2 STEWART 


Prompt Service—Est.25 years 


MAK TO 


CLIPPER SERVICE 
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A Corrective 
Skin Shampoo 


Control of 

Non-Specific 

Dermatoses 
in Small 
Animals| 


Zernium is non-toxic and non- 
irritating to dogs and cats...a 
combination of TWO metallic 
salts in suspension. 


FORMULA: 


in a foaming detergent base. 


Available in 6-ounce plastic 
squeeze bottles with dispensing 
label or in one gal. containers. 


12 six-oz. Bottles: $8.40 
1 GALLON: $12.50 


Francis, 6421 Chef Menteur Highway, New Orleans, La., 
secretary-treasurer. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Associa- 


tion, the second Thursday of each month, September 
through May (except December), at 9:00 p.m., at the 
Park Plaza Hotel, Charles and Madison St., Baltimore, 
Md. Leonard D. Krinsky, 6111 Hartford Rd., Baltimore, 
Md., secretary. 


MICHIGAN—Central Michigan Veterinary Medical Asso- 


ciation, the first Wednesday of every month at 7 p.m. 
Jerry Fries, 2070 E. Main St., Owosso, Mich., secretary. 


Mid-State Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Thursday of each month with the exception of November 
and December. Robert W. Acton, 4110 Spring Rd., Jack- 
sen, Mich. 


Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the last 
Wednesday of each month. Alvin R. Conquest, P.O. Box 
514, Grand Blanc, Mich., secretary. 


Southeastern Michigan Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Wednesday of every month, ember 
through May. Louis J. Rossoni, 24531 Princeton Ave., 
Dearborn 8, Mich., secretary. 


MINNESOTA—Lake Region Veterinary Medical Associa- 


tion, quarterly meetings, with time and place specified 
prior to each meeting. J. A. Strache, Battle Lake, Minn., 
secretary-treasurer. 


MISSOURI—Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Asso- 


ciation, the first Friday of each month (except July and 
August), at the Coronado Hotel, Lindell Blvd. and 
Spring Ave., St. Louis Mo., at 8 p.m. Edwin E. Epstein, 
4877 Natural Bridge Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo., secretary. 


Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association and Kansas 
City Small Animal Hospital Association, the third 
Thursday of each month at the Hotel President, Kansas 
City, Mo. Robert E. Guilfoil, 18 N. 2nd St., Kansas 
City 18, Kan., secretary. 


NEVADA—Western Nevada Veterinary Society, the first 


Tuesday of each month. Paul S. Silva, 1170 Airport 
Road, Reno, Nev., secretary. 


NEW JERSEY—Central New Jersey Veterinary Medical 


Association, the second Thursday of November, January, 
March, and May at Old Hights Inn, Hightstown, N. J. 
David C. Tudor, R.D. 1, Box 284A, Cranbury, N. J., 
secretary. 


Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday evening of each month from Octo- 
ber through April, except December, at the Irvington 
House, 925 Springfield Ave., Irvington, N.J. Bernard 
M. Weiner, 787 Clinton Ave., Newark, N.J., secretary. 


Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month at the Elks Club, Hackensack. 
James R. Tanzola, Upper Saddle River, N.J., secretary. 


Northwest Jersey Veterinary Society, the third Wednes- 
day of every odd month. L. S. Nilsson, Jr., 224 Hard- 
wick St., Belvidere, N. J., secretary-treasurer. 


Southern New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Tuesday of each month at the Collmont 
Diner, Collingswood, N.J. Jay Simmons, 247 South 
White Horse Pike, Audubon, N. J., secretary. 


NEW MEXICO—Bernalilio County Veterinary Practi- 


tioners Association, the third Wednesday of each month, 
Fez Club, Albuquerque. Donald W. Fitzgerald, 1825 
Lomas Blyd., N.E., Albuquerque, N.M., secretary-treas- 
urer. 


NEW YORK—New York City, Inc., Veterinary Medical 


Association of, the first Wednesday of each month at 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 63rd St., 
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IN BOVINE KETOSIS 


ULTRACORTENOL 


(prednisolone trimethylacetate c1Ba) 


HELPS RESTORE MILK PRODUCTION WITH 
A SINGLE INTRAMUSCULAR DOSE 


ULTRACORTENOL is the new and improved analog of prednisolone. It is “*. . . the 
most active glucocorticoid in common veterinary use . . .""! Ultracortenol 
differs from other available corticosteroids in that a single injection provides 
optimal duration of activity: 


1. Action is 2 to 3 times longer—sufficiently sustained to minimize the likeli- 
hood of relapses. 
2. Action is not so prolonged that lactation is unduly suppressed. 


3. Total therapeutic activity is greater. 


EFFECTS OF ULTRACORTENOL* TIME REQUIRED 
IN RESPONSIVE COWS! 


Clinical improvement 12 to 24 hours! 


Marked increase in milk production after 24 to 48 hours! 2 


Appetite restored and maintained, depres- 48 to 96 hours! 
sion disappears, odor of acetone hardly 
noticeable on breath and in milk 


*Ultracortenol dosage may be reduced 50 per cent by administering simultaneously 
with intravenous glucose. 


SUPPLIED: MULTIPLE-DosE viALs, 10 ml., each ml. containing 10 mg. or 25 mg. 
prednisolone trimethylacetate in suspension for injection. ULTRACORTENOL is 
available from ethical veterinary distributors throughout the United States. 


Complete information available on request. 


REFERENCES: 1. Vigue, R. F.: J.A.V.M.A. 133/326 (Sept. 15) 1958. 2. Vigue, 
R. F., Fitzgerald, W. H., and Castrucci, R. F.: Vet.Med. 54/129 (March) 1959. 


EFFECTIVE VETERINARY DRUGS, PRODUCTS OF EXACTING RESEARCH 
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PENS 


Sectional design, permanent or 
portable. Strong, rugged. Long 
life. Welded galvanized pipe 
frame. Chain link fence. Dis- 
courages climbing. improves 
ventilation, cleanliness. Less 
disease. Designed and built for 
your purpose. Send sketch and 
size. Freight paid. Write for 
circular and prices. 


CARRYING CAGES & LAB PENS 


Carrying cages and laboratory pens made to 
order for all kinds of animals, large or 
small. Heavy gauge metal and wire. STRONG, - “SU 
yet lightweight. Inexpensive way to transport, show and keep 
animals. For use in cars, kennels, for shipping, shows, animal beds, 
etc. Let us know your needs. Write for circular and prices. 


BRINKMAN MFG. CO. 


Huntoon & Auburn Rd. Topeka, Kan. 


Dept. 50 


New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 24 Warwick Ave., 


Scarsdale, N.Y., secretary. 


Monroe County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of even-numbered months except August. Irwin 
Bircher, 40 Meredith St., Rochester 9, N. Y., secretary- 
treasurer. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Central Carolina Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the second Wednesday of each month 
at 7:00 p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel, Greensboro. W. A. 
Sumner, 3741 High Point Rd., Greensboro, N.C., 
secretary. 


Eastern North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the last Tuesday evening of each month, time and place 
specified monthly. Byron H. Brow, Box 453, Goldsboro, 
N. Car., secretary-treasurer. 


Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the last Friday 
of each month. J. G. Martin, Boone, N. Car., secretary. 


Twin Carolinas Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Friday of each month at Orange Bowl Restaurant. 
Rockingham, N. Car., at 7:30 p.m. J. E. Currie, 690 
N. Leak St., Southern Pines, N. Car., secretary. 


Western North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Thursday of every month at 7:00 p.m. in 


the George Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville, N. Car. H. A. 
Justus, 924 Lakeside Dr., Hendersonville, N. Car., 
secretary. 


HELDENBRAND & SON 
P.O. BOX 2367 CE 2-1316 NITE ME 4.4033 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


OHIO—Cincinnati 


Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of every month at Shuller’s Wigwam, 
6210 Hamilton Ave., at North Bend Rd., Ronald A. 
Meeks, 11081 Springfield Pike, Cincinnati 15, Ohio, sec- 
retary. 


Clark County Veterinary Medical Association, meetings 
held quarterly; time and place irregular. R. Edmond- 
son, South Charleston, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Columbus Academy of Veterinary Medicine, the third 
Thursday of every month, September through May; 
place irregular. W. Vesper, 1481 Doten Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Cuyahoga County Medical Association, the 
firss Wed October, December, 
February, March, April, and May, at 9:00 p.m., at the 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. R. W. Stockstill, 6545 
Mayfield Rd., Cleveland, Ohio, secretary. 


Dayton Veterinary Medical Association, the third Tues- 
day of every month; place irregular. William Pumpelly, 
6801 Airway Rd., Dayton, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Fifth District Veterinary Medical Association, meetings 
held quarterly; time and place irregular. E. J. Kersting, 
115 Sheffield Rd., Columbus, Ohio, secretary. 


Geauga County Veterinary Medical Society, the third 
Wednesday of each month, at the Manor House, New- 
berry, Ohio, at 1:00 p.m. Peter J. Clemens, Jr., R. D. 
2, Chagrin Falls, Ohio, secretary. 


Kilbuck Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of alternate months beginnig with February; 
place irregular. Charles Gale, Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Wooster, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Knox County Veterinary Medical Association, meetings 
irregular. F. O. iberman, Centerburg, Ohio, president. 


Lorain County Veterinary Medical Association the second 
Wednesday of April, June, October, December, and 
February; place irregular. G. W. Bunyan, 37200 Detroit 
Rd., Avon, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Madison County Veterinary Medical Association, quarter- 
ly; date and place irregular. James Herman, Mechanics- 
burg, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Mahoning County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month, at 9:00 p.m. Youngstown 
Maennerchor Club, Youngstown, Ohio. Robert Edwards, 
25 Oriole Dr., Youngstown, Ohio. 


Miami Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of December, March, June, and September. 
J. M. Westfall, Greenville, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


North Central Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month except during the sum- 
mer. R. W. McClung, Tiffin, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Northwestern Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of March and July. C. S. Alvanos, 1683 
W. Bancroft St., Toledo, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Southeastern Ohio Academy of Veterinary Medicine, every 
other month; time and place irregular. M. S. Phillips, 
Athens, Ohio, secretary. 


Southern Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, meetings 
held quarterly at Wilmington; time irregular, S. E. 
Peterson, 1093 Rombach Ave., Wilmington, Ohio, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Stark County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of every month, at McBrides Emerald Lounge, 
Canton, Ohio. M. L. Willen, 4423 Tuscarawas St., 
Canton, Ohio, secretary. 
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Summit County Veterinary Medical Association, the last 
Tuesday of every month (except June, July, and Au- 
gust), at the Mayflower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. M. L. 
Scott, 42 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Toledo Veterinary Medical Association, every other 
month; date and place irregular. F. C. Hartman, 3904 
Rushland Ave., Toledo, Ohio, corresponding secretary. 


Tri-County Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of January, May, and September. Mrs. Fred 
Gunther, Springboro, Ohio, secretary. 


Trumbull County Veterinary Medical Association, meet 
three or four times a year; time and place irregular. 
R. A. Hanawalt, P.O. Box 117, Kinsman, Ohio, secre- 
tary-treasurcr. 


West Central Veterinary Medical Association, third 
Thursday of February, June, September, and November, 
at the Lima Club, Lima. K. R. Heidt, 1055 Spencerville 
Rd., Lima, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Wheeling Valley Veterinary Medical Association, meet- 
ings held quarterly; time and place irregular. Earl 
Weaver, 1406 S. Zane Rd., Martins Ferry, Ohio, vice- 
president. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the second Wednesday of every month, 7:30 
p.m., Patrick’s Foods Cafe, 1016 N.W. 23rd St., Okla- 
homa City. Claude A. Tigert, 3032 N.W. 68th St., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., secretary. 


Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third Thurs- 
day of each month at the City-County Health Building, 
4616 E. 15th St., Tulsa, Okla. Arlen D. Hill, 5302 E. 
llth St., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


Tulsa Association of Small Animal Veterinarians, first 
and third Mondays. City-County Health Dept. R. H. 
Featherston, 3129 S. Winston, Tulsa 5, Okla., secretary. 


OREGON—Portland Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month, at 7:30 p.m. Ireland’s 
Restaurant, Lloyds, 718 N.E. 12th Ave., Portland. 
Donald L. Moyer, 8415 S.E. McLoughlin Blvd., Portland 
2, Ore., secretary. 


Willamette Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, except July and August, at the 
Marion Hotel, Salem. Robert J. Mallorie, P.O. Box 
155, Silverton, Ore., secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Keystone Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Veterinary Medicine. 
Raymond C. Snyder, N.E. Corner 47th St. and Hazel 
Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa., secretary. 


Lehigh Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of each month. Stewart Rockwell, 10th and 
Chestnut Sts., Emmaus, Pa., secretary. 


Pennsylvania Northern Tier Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each odd numbered month. 
R. L. Michel, Troy, Pa., secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Piedmont Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month at the Fair- 
forest Hotel, Union, S. Car. John W. Dantzler, 272 
Wiles St., Orangeburg, S. C., secretary. 


Georgia-Carolina 
GEORGIA. 


Veterinary Medical Association—see 


TEXAS—Coastal Bend Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month, at 8:00 p.m.; place 
varies. Carl A. Keller, 6103 Highway 9, Corpus Christi, 
Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


Dallas County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Tuesday of each month at 7:30 p.m., at a place to be 
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FREE 
CATALOG 


and 
INFORMATION 
KIT! 


COLWELL 
OFFICE RECORD 
_ SUPPLIES 

AND 
PROFESSIONAL 
STATIONERY 
for PHYSICIANS 


@ DAILY LOG RECORD BOOK 
@ COLWELL'S 

APPOINTMENT LOG 
@ PROFESSIONAL STATIONERY 
@ PATIENTS’ RECORDS 
@ MEDICAL FORMS 
@ FILING SUPPLIES 


Discriminating buyers of professional sta- 
tionery and record supplies look to Colwell 
— a house that combines moderate price 
with superior craftsmanship. 


ECONOMY — Volume purchasing and spe- 
cialized production offer your worthwhile 
savings on the complete Colwell line. 


QUALITY — Hammermill, Strathmore and 
Wytek watermarks assure flawless papers. 
Your printed stationery is produced by union 
printers in a modern, well-equipped plant. 


SERVICE— Your order will be handled by 
experienced personnel with intelligence and 
speed. The Colwell catalog will guide and 
assist you in making proper selections for 
every need. All goods are shipped to cus- 
tomer’s approval. You must be satisfied or 
your money back. 


THE COLWELL COMPANY 


281 W. University Ave., Champaign, Illinois 


Please send me the Colwell Catalog for 
Physicians PLUS Information Kit containing 
actual samples, detailed descriptions and 
the newest ifems in the Colwell line of 
Practice Management Aids. 


ADDRESS 


ciTy STATE 
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specified. Frank N. Black, 12830 Preston Rd., Dallas, 
Texas, corresponding secretary. 


UTAH—Salt Lake Small Animal Hospital Association, the 
first Monday of every month, at the Holiday Inn, 3040 
South State St., Sale Lake City, at 12:15 p.m. Douglas 
H. McKelvie, 1220 S. State St., Sale Lake City, Utah, 
secretary-treasurer. 


VIRGINIA—Central Virginia Veterinary Association, the 
second Thursday of each month at 8:00 p.m., except 
July and August, at a place in Richmond to be an- 
nounced monthly. Edwin M. Crawford, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Northern Virginia Veterinary Conference Association, 
the second Tuesday of each month. T. P. Koudelka, 
P.O. Box 694, Harrisonburg, Va., secretary. 


Northern Virginia Veterinary Society, the second Wednes- 
day of every third month. Meeting place announced by 
letter. H. C. Newman, Box 145, Merrifield, secretary. 


Southwest Virginia Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Thursday of each month. D. F. Watson, Blacksburg, 
secretary. 


WASHINGTON—Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Monday of each month, Magnolia American 
Legion Hall, 2870 32nd W., Seattle. Roy C. Toole, 
10415 Main St., Bellevue, secretary. 


South Puget Sound Veterinary Association, the second 
Thursday of each month except July and August. B. D. 
Benedictson, 3712 Plummer St., Olympia, Wash., secre- 
tary. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Kyowva (Ky., Ohio, W. Va.) Veter- 
inary Medical Association, the third Thursday of each 
month in the Hotel Pritchard, Huntington, W. Va., at 
8:30 p.m. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Sth St., W. Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 


WISCONSIN—Central Wisconsin Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the second Wednesday of each quarter (March, 
June, September, and December). E. D. Baker, 1418 
LaSalle Ave., Barron, Wis., secretary. 


Coulee Region Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Wednesday of every other month. F. N. Petersen, Box 
127, Cashton, Wis., secretary. 


Dane County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month. All but the special 
meetings will be held at the Top Hat Restaurant, Mid- 
dleton. Robert E. Hall, 5718 Dogwood Place, Madison 
5, Wis., secretary-treasurer. 


Milwaukee Veterinary Medica! Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, at the Half-Way House, Blue 
Mound Rd. Dr. Raymond Pahle, 10827 W. Oklahoma 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Northeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday in April. William Madson, 218 E. 
Washington St., Appleton, Wis., secretary. 


Rock Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of each month. L. C. Allenstein, 209 S. 
Taft St., Whitewater, Wis., secretary. 


Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the third 


TRADE 


the ROYAL 


A complete grind- 

ing ensemble ... the 

ultimate in versatility — 

HONES, GRINDS, SHARP- 

ENS & POLISHES (note pro- 
a guard & adjustable grinding 
rai 


Royal 7—7” Metal Disc & Stone Wheel 


NEW Patent BLADE HOLDER 
with every Sun Ray grinder 
Simplifies grinding — saves wear — 


prevents abrasions 


the IMPERIAL 

Fast grinding stone wheel that 
guarantees super sharp blades 
every time (note protective guard 
ring and adjustable grinding rail) 

Imperial 7-7" Stone wheel 
For FREE literature & information ask your dealer, or write 
Machinery Division, SUN RAY HAIR PREP. co. 
a division of M. LANGHAUS & SON ENTERPRISES 


of CLIPPER BLADE will save you time and money too! 

"Son Ray's scientifically designed and engineered grinders assure you of blades 
correctly ground to professional sharpness every time. 
Easy to Use. No previous experience or special skill necessary. Just remove 


blades from clipper... place on grinder — THAT'S ALL! 
Avoid waiting for blades. Save on periodic grinding costs. 


the REGULAR 


The economy model for 
excellent honing and pol- 
ishing results 


Model C-7” Metal Disc 
Model B-9” Metal Disc 


2404 Fuller St., New York 61, N. Y. 
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Thursday of each month. John R. Curtis, 419 Cook St., 
Portage, Wis., secretary. 


Wisconsin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of every other month. John B. Fleming, 
209 E. 4th St., Marshfield, Wis., secretary. 


James C. Davis Named Jen-Sal 
Vice-President 


James C. Davis (KSU ’°49) was recently 
appointed assistant general manager and 
vice-president of Jensen-Salsbery Labora- 


Dr. J. C. Davis 


tories, Inc., a subsidiary of Vick Chemical 
Co. 

In his new position, Dr. Davis will be re- 
sponsible for all Jen-Sal sales and promo- 
tion activities and direct the professional 
services and executive development pro- 
gram.—Jen-Sal Lab., Kansas City, Mo. 


Beagle Popularity Tops, Chihuahua Second 


The Beagle topped all American Kennel 
Club Registrations for 1959, but this was due 
chiefly to the fact that a Beagle entered in 
field trials must be AKC-registerable. 

The Chihuahua ended its second year as 
second in all registrations—Pollard Press, 
1959. 


Vangard® 45 is a powerful, but safe 
fungicide, formulated specifically to 


attack the micro-organisms that cause 
ringworm. Furnished in wettable pow- 
der form, it readily forms a water 
suspension, and is easily and quickly 
applied. The active ingredient in 
Vangard® 45 is N-trichloromethyl- 
mercapto-4-cyclohexene-1, 2-dicarbox- 
imide. 

EFFECTIVE ON CATTLE, 
HORSES, SWINE, DOGS 

AND CATS 


Available from your Professional 
Veterinary Distributor 


Mail coupon for Technical Literature 
on Vangard® 45 


City 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., 
SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 
230 PARK AVE.,NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


Gentlemen, Please send Technical P-18 
Data Sheets #49 and 69 


Name 


Street 


(Please attach to your Professional letterhead) 
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VACCINATE AGAINST HOC 
CHOLERA WITH 
**.|..anew concept in hog cholera immunization ...the 
greatest major improvement in this field. . .''* 


Hog Citotera Antioggy Highest concentration of globulin antibodies known . . . officially 
Concentrate : approved for use in swine at half the dose of standard hog 
cholera antiserum because it has twice the potency . . . derived 
from plasma of hyperimmune hogs, thus lessens the risk of serum 
reactions . . . USDA approved for farm vaccination, for sale 
barn and for protection during interstate movement. 
*Anderson, F. B.: Vet. Med. 54:535, (Oct.) 1959. 


Available in convenient smaller package size: bottles of 250 cc. 


Prepared from the most antigenic and least virulent seed virus 
available to provide solid immunity with greater safety . . . both 
swine and rabbit attenuated . . . of rabbit origin, thus cannot 
transmit other swine diseases . . . successfully used on millions 
of swine . . . minimizes postvaccination difficulties. 


Made especially for use with Antrate-H.C. or antiserum for 
immediate and long-lasting immunity. 


Available in 4 convenient sizes: 5, 10, 25, 50 dose vials, lyophilized, 
diluent supplied. 


IMMUNIZE SWINE 
Highly concentrated, chemically inactivated whole culture pro- 
. vides positive immunity z«gainst five field strains of erysipelas 
SWEB . . . Swine-tested for potency .. . virtually eliminates danger of 
Swine Erysipelas Bacterin vaccination set backs or untoward reactions . . . cannot introduce 
infection to clean premises. 
Available in 250 cc. bottles . . . sterile and ready for immediate use. 


SOLD ONLY TO LICENSED VETERINARIANS 
© 1959, A. P. Co. 


ARMOUR VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 
ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY. kanxakee, 


PRACTITIONER 

handle more pigs in less time with standard equipraent 

¢ 

~ARMOVAC®-A 

Mog Cholera 

a= 


Designed and standardized for Veterinary use 


DYNAMONE 


Intravenous antistress therapy for large animals 
100 U.S.P. units of ACTH in 500 cc. of a 50°, glucose solution. 
Provides immediately available energy plus adrenal cortical 
stimulation for prompt and dramatic relief for large animals 
under critical stress conditions. 

Traumatic and surgical shock _ Febrile toxemias 
Primary ketosis Dehydration 
Pre- and postoperative support Cachexia 

New two unit package with two year shelf-life, available in 
cartons of 12 units. 


ADRENOMONE’ 


Highly purified ACTH for large and small animals 


Stimulates the entire adrenal cortex thus may be used without 
danger of atrophy when prolonged therapy is desired. 
Specific for ketosis 
Quick response in arthritis, laminitis, dermatoses 
and neuromuscular diseases of horses 
Primary drug for allergic conditions, 
shock and stress in small animals 

Available in two strengths: 5 cc. vials: each cc. contains 40 U.S.P. 
Units (1.U.) or 80 U.S.P. Units (1.U.). 10 cc. vials; each cc. contains 
80 U.S.P. Units (1.U.). 


ADRENOCILLIN’ 


Intramuscular corticosteroid-antibiotic therapy 
for large and small animals 


Suspension of 30 U.S.P. units of ACTH with 300,000 units of 

penicillin in oil. 

Combines powerful anti-inflammatory, anti-allergic and anti- 

stress activity with potent anti-infective action for maximum 

clinical improvement in the shortest possible time. 

Corrects unbalanced metabolism in ketosis 
Combats shock and stress 
Indicated in shipping fever and pneumonia complications ‘SOLD ONLY TO LICENSED 
Valuable in resolving diseases of idiopathic origin VETERINARIANS 


Supplied in 10 cc. sterile vials. 


© 1959, A. P. Co. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT ARMOUR 
ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY . xanxaxee, itinois 
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Classified Advertisements 


PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the 
first 25 words and 10 cents for each addi- 
tional word; 35 cents for use of box number. 


TOTAL WORD COUNT must include 
complete box number address (7 words) or 
personal address line. 


COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for 
the first 25 words, 25 cents for each addi- 
tional word; $1.00 for use of box number. 
(See paragraph above for total word count.) 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


DEADLINES 
Ist of month issue — 6th of month preced- 
ing date of issue. 
15th of month issue — 20th of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 

Names of classified advertisers using key letters 
can not be ied. Address your reply to the 
box number, c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA, 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill., and it will be sent 
to the advertiser. 


Wanted—veterinarian with California _ license. 
Mixed practice in central California. Steady em- 
ployment. Salary open. Address Box S 33, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—career state civil service field veteri- 
narians, salary range, {6,768 to $8,748 dependent 
upon experience; vacation, sick leave, retirement 
benefits. Ages 21-50, graduate credited college; 
U.S. citizenship required. Contact Personnel Officer, 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture, State Capitol, 
Madison, Wis. 


Wanted—Director of Veterinary Research with a 
background of biochemistry or nutrition preferred. 
Write Morris Research Laboratories, 4000 Meriden 
Road, Topeka, Kansas. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Wanted—licensed veterinarian to carry out a full- 
time meat inspection program in health department 
of a progressive community in Northeastern Wis- 
consin. Permanent position with fringe benefits. 
Starting salary $6,000 per annum plus car allow- 
ance. Apply Board of Health, City Hall, Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin. 


Wanted—1959 or 60 graduate for small animal 
practice. Position available now or upon graduation. 
$6,800 first year. Write Dr. A. M. Collins, Cicero 
Animal Clinic, 5732 W. Cermak Rd., Cicero, IIl. 


Assistant wanted for North Jersey 100% small 
animal practice, June 1960. Five-day week, every 
other weekend off, two-four evenings off per week, 
$150 per week. Apartment available for low monthly 
rental. Give particulars and references. Address Box 
C7, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Recent or June, 1960, graduate wanted as as- 
sistant in modern small animal hospital. Good 
salary, good hours, good experience. Address Dr. 
— Lawrence, 7723 Queens Blvd., Elmhurst 73, 


Veterinarian wanted to assist in small animal 
practice in Arizona. Recent graduate preferred. 
State salary and qualifications. Address Box C 13, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—recent graduate to assume responsibility 
of growing small animal practice, established five 
years in large city in Texas. Employment starting in 
May or June. Salary on percentage after six months. 
Address Box C 15, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


VETERINARY FIELDMAN 


. wanted for Philadelphia Division of 
major dairy processor. Will act as liaison be- 
tween company and suppliers. Must have in- 
terest in advancing into supervisory posi- 
tion and should have genuine interest in 
helping farmers with their problems. Prefer 
graduate since 1950 with at least 3 years’ 
experience. Location in South Central Penn- 
sylvania. Send full details of your educa- 
tion, experience and personal background 
to T-82, P.O. Box 2069 Phila. 3, Pa. 


Wanted—Positions 


Young veterinarian seeks position with potential 
future in the New York—Washington, D.C. area. 
Experienced in large and small animal practice, 
meat and poultry inspection. Address Box C 5, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian, °59 graduate with B.S. in zoology. 
Will receive MPH this June. Major subjects— 
epidemiology, biostatistics, virology. Interested in 
diagnostic, research, teaching, or field opportunities. 
Address Box C 9, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian, 31, Army completed, three years 
general practice, desires associate position in Rocky 
Mountain mixed practice. Address Box C 16, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Relief veterinarian available, New York and New 
Jersey licenses, small animals only. Address D. V. 
M., 1007 80th St., North Bergen, N.J. 


California, Oregon, Missouri and Kansas licen- 
see desires position in small, mixed or large animal 
practice. Twenty-seven years old, married, 1957 
KSC graduate. Completing military obligation in 
April, 1960. Address Box B 34, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Position wanted in mixed or large animal practice 
in Western or Midwestern U.S. Colorado, Montana, 
Nebraska, and South Dakota licensed, married, com- 
plete military obligation May, 1960. Address Box B 
28, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Position desired with small animal practitioner in 
Central or Northern Florida, leading to permanent 
association. Have Florida license. Military obligation 
completed summer, 1960. Address Box B 26, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Graduate (Colo. ’56) desires position in small, 
mixed, or large animal practice in Rocky Mountain 
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region. Colorado, Kansas, and Montana license. 
Military obligation completed, April, 1960. Married. 
Address Box B 37, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Practices 


Wanted to lease or opportunity for partnership 
in California small animal practice. Colorado, ’55 
graduate having 41% years experience in AAHA 
hospital. Address Box C 10, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Experienced KSU 1958 graduate seeks small an- 
imal practice in Midwest to purchase or lease. Will 
lease with option to buy or buy on contract. Address 


Box C 12, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


PROFESSIONAL PRINTING CO., INC. 
NEW HYDE PARK, N. Y. 


handle. Address Box S 34, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


For sale—small animal practice in Southern 
California. No real estate. Good lease, easily nets 
more than $10,000. $8,500 with $2,500 down pay- 
ment. Address Box B 12, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


For sale—modern complete small animal hospital 
and new home located in Rocky Mountain region. 


Address Box C 3, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Fer sale—small animal practice and hospital in 
N. Y. City. Will support two veterinarians. Position 
open for veterinarian part or full time. New York 


license required. Address Box C 8, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Chicago area well-established small animal prac- 
tice. Good lease. Price less than one year’s net. 
Terms if qualified. Address Box C 1, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


Thirty-year, well-established mixed practice in 
west central Texas. Will sell for drug and equip- 
ment inventory with or without clinic and _ real 
estate. Reason for selling—other interests. Address 


Box C 4, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Well-established small animal hospital for lease 
with option to buy in Maryland. Excellent remunera- 
tion opportunity. Must have Maryland license. Ad- 
dress Box C 6, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—predominately large animal practice. 
Price $35,000, value of real estate only, includes 
3-year-old home, office, and swimming pool. Grossed 
$35,000 last year. Located in California’s San Joa- 
quin Valley. Address Box C 11, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


For sale—general practice in Virginia. Nets $10,- 
000. Equipped hospital with living quarters. Won- 
derful opportunity for young veterinarian. Priced 
very reasonably. Must have Virginia license. Address 


Box C 14, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—small animal practice in Southern Cali- 
fornia. No real estate, good lease terms, 50 cage 
capacity, attractive net income. Price below year’s 


net. Address Box C 17, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—well-established small animal practice in 
new hospital, 50 miles from New York City. Real 
estate, eight acres, business, and equipment: $100,- 
000. Terms, minimum cash $25,000. Unlimited possi- 
bilities. Address Box S 5, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—lIllinois general practice, established 20 
years. Price $25,000; includes house, garage, office, 
equipment, drugs, and office furniture. $5,000 to 


For sale—mixed practice in Eastern Ohio. Com- 
pletely equipped hospital, escape-proof outside runs, 
modern apartment. Address Bertha M. Joseph, M.D., 
Martins Ferry, Ohio. 


Immediate sale, lease, or partnership. Modern 
animal hospital and large, modern apartment in 
Philadelphia suburbs. investment necessary. 


Address Box B 3, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Established small animal hospital for sale in New 
York City suburbs. Same location for more than 30 
years. Address Box B 9, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH BUREAU OF ANIMAL HEALTH 
WEYBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


Periodicals: 
The Veterinary Bulletin—a monthly 
abstracting journal. 
Annual Subscription $9.80 
Index Veterinarius (quarterly) 
Annual Subscription $14.00 
Veterinary Reviews and Annotations 
(half-yearly) 
Annual Subscription $3.50 


Books: 

Photosensitization in Diseases of Do- 
mestic Animals—by N. T. Clare 
Price $1.20 

Neoplasms of the Domesticated 
Mammals. A guide to the literature 
—by E. Cotchin Price $3.00 
Salmonellosis in Animals (a review) 
—by A. Buxton Price $3.80 
Fungal Diseases of Animals (in press) 
by G. C. Ainsworth & P. K. C. 
Austwick Price $3.00 


ORDER through any bookseller or direct 

to: 

AGRICULTURAL 
UR 


EA ' 
Farnham Royal, Bucks, England 
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For lease, starting April 1, 1960—an established 
small animal hospital in central New Jersey. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for industrious veterinarian. 
Living quarters are included. Address Box B 41, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Eastern Nebraska practice for sale or lease, 90% 
large animal. Furnished house, office. drugs, equip- 
ment and instruments. Address Box C 18, JOURNAL 
of the AV MA. 


Miscellaneous 


Practice analysis now available in the New York 
Metropolitan area. Nationwide experience in con- 
sulting with the medical professions. No obligation 
for short consultation. Write A. Main, 166-05 High- 
land Ave., Jamaica, New York. 


Take your wife dancing tonight—I'll handle your 
practice. Available any evening after 4 P.M. Long 
Island only. Phone Li. 1-9354. 
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‘The superior 
-hog-cholera vaccine 
for SOLID immunity... 


TRADE. MARK 


(US, Patunt 2618078) 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY | division 
7 ALLIES LABORATORIES, INC. 


with lasting protection 
‘ 
LIVE RABBIT ORIGIN « VACUUM Dried 
Be 
sire 


INDICATIONS: 


urethral calculi and bladder sphincter 
Spasms, 


obstetrical complications as in pre and 
post parturient straining or prolapsing 
and in cervical spasm. 


vomition. control as in nephritis or por 
soning. 


¥ 
coughing spasms as in kennel cough. 


When faced with the common problem of smooth 
muscle. hypertonicity, rely. upon. musculotropic 
Jenotone for quick, consistent results. For both 
primary and adjunctive therapy, you will be 
pleased with Jenotone’s efficacy, safety, conven 
ience and economy. 


© subacute and chronic seotirs to 


another new and exclusive product of = 


Write for case reports 


a 
| 


RESPIRATORY DIGESTIVE 


URINARY 


* spasms of ureter, bladder Sphincter and 
urethra: 


EQUINE. 


tenesmbs in enterit:s. 

“nor: 
malize” .hyper-motility of intestinal 
tract. 

e flatulent and spasmodic colic to relieve 
pzinful spasms. 

e choke spasms. 


Jenotone Tablets, 25 mg., are supplied in bottles 
of 50. Jenoténe Solution, 25 meg./cc, is sup- 
plied in 10 cc. and 50 ce. vials. Order Jenotone 


now. from. your Jéen-Sal-representative or 


Jen-Sal branch. 


Jensen-Salsbefy Labor: 
Box 167, Kansas City 
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